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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1953 


Housr OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
GERMAN ConsuLATE-AMERICA Hovust PROGRAM 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The special subcommittee appointed by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, Clare E. Hoffman, to investigate 
the housing program of the State Department in Germany, met, 
pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a. m., in room 1501, New House Office 
Building, Hon. William E. Miller of New York (chairman of the 
special subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Minter. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The clerk will announce that all members of the subcommittee are 
present, and also that the chairman of the full committee is present. 

The chairman would like to make a statement at this time. This 
hearing has been called to review the construction program which 
has been approved by the State Department to provide houses, apart- 
ments, and offices for its consular staff in Germany. The program 
will also provide information centers known as America Houses. 
The staff of the subcommittee has been studying the program for 
some time, but that study has been confined to the costs of the pro- 
gram and what it will provide. 

The amount of building is, of course, predicated on the number 
of personnel to be housed. No attempt was made to determine if 
the consular program is excessive personnelwise. For the purposes 
of this hearing it will be assumed that the stated requirements as to 
number of personnel are not excessive and, therefore, that question 
is not in issue here, 

It is understood that the State Department will soon have to vacate 
the requisitioned quarters it now occupies and that rental housing’ is 
in very short supply in Germany. For the purposes of this hearing 
it will be assumed that the basic need for a construction program does 
in fact exist. 

The cost of the program and the buildings it will provide’are the 
basic matters under study, and the hearing will be confined to them 
in addition only to some legal phases concerning the titles, leases, 
and so forth taken by the State Department to protect American 
vested property rights in Germany, and also some question as to the 
source of the funds to be used. 

With that in mind the chairman will call the first witness. 

Counsel, Mr. Brewer, would like to make a short statement at this 
time. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Chairman, we have obtained certain copies of 
documents from the State Department and they have agreed that 
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they are authentic copies, so we will not need to identify each one as 
it is introduced. We have also made certain cost analyses of the 
buildings provided by this program. The State Department is in 
agreement that they are substantially correct, so that they will also 
be used as an authentic basis for discussion. 

The first witness will be Mr. Glenn Wolfe. 

Mr. Wolfe, will you give your full name and title to the reporter? 


STATEMENT OF GLENN G. WOLFE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY 


Mr. Wotre. Glenn G. Wolfe, Executive Director, Office of the 
United States High Commissioner for Germany 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Wolfe, will you give us a brief statement on the 
need for the construction program in Germany, please? 

Mr. Wo.tre. Up to this time, gentlemen, since the days that the 
occupation began, personnel of the United States Government serving 
in Germany have been occupying quarters requisitioned from the 
Germans at the end of the war. ‘The cost of this rental has been paid 
from occupation costs. It was very obvious, and has been to us for 
some time, that to attempt to rent property on a commercial basis 
was going to be not only very high in cost, but very difficult to obtain. 
We have run several surveys on that. 

Under the contractual agreements, the personnel of the United 
States, other than the military, must vacate or individually lease 
property they are now occupying by October 1 of this year. It was, 
therefore, decided and recommended to the Department, and ap- 
proved, for the building of housing and offices on the basis that this 
would actually result in a long-term saving to the Government. 

I would say the housing in Germany is still very critical. Our 
best estimates, even unler the present expanded program of the 
Federal Government, are that it will take 15 years to catch up merely 
with the prewar housing in Germany, not counting the additional 
housing that has been required due to the great influx of refugees 
from other parts of Germany and other countries. 

Mr. Brewer. Who conceived this program? Was it the High 
Commissioner of Germany? 

Mr. Wotrn. The Office of the High Commissioner of Germany, 
after making considerable study of the rental possibilities and cost 
possibilities, did initiate this program; ves, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. Did you take the responsibility for carrying it for- 
ward? 

Mr. Woure. I took the responsibility for carrying it forward and 
recommending it to the Department; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. What is the relationship between the High Commis- 
sioner and the State Department? 

Mr. RrppLesercer. Should I answer that? 

Mr. Brewer. Will you give your name and title, please? 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES W. RIDDLEBERGER, DIRECTOR, BUREAU 
OF GERMAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. RipptesperGer. I am James W. Riddleberger, Director of the 
Bureau of German Affairs in the State Department. 

Perhaps to answer that question adequately I should go back a 
few years and explain that in 1949 the State Department assumed 
the responsibility of the occupation organization in Germany, that is, 
took it over from the Defense Department. At that time, by Execu- 
tive order, the Office of the United States High Commissioner for 
Germany was set up. 

The first Commissioner, of course, was Mr. MeCloy; the second, 
Mr. Donnelly, and the present one, Mr. Conant. The High Com- 
missioner is responsible basically to the Secretary of State for his 
operations following the transition from military government. 

Mr. Brewer. In what year was this program conceived, Mr. 
Wolfe? 

Mr. Worre. 1950. Excuse me. It is either 1950 or 1951—1951, 
I would say; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. In what year was it approved by the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Wore. 1951 

Mr. Brewer. What is the program designed to accomplish? 

Mr. Wotre. The program is designed to construct an office, staff 
housing, and a principal officer’s residence, and an American House 
or information center at the principal locations of Germany based on 
the estimated number of personnel that would be required on a long- 
range basis—not on the number of personnel there today. 

Mr. Brewer. Was this building program justified before the Bu- 
reau of the Budget? 

Mr. Wo rer. It was discussed with the Bureau of the Budget; yes 
sir. 

Mr. Brewer. Did you present in detail your plans as to the cost 
of each building? 

Mr. Wotre. We presented the total program, and our general 
plans, to the Bureau of the Budget, and a Bureau of the Budget 
representative was in Germany—I can give you the exact date on 
which we went over their general plan of the program with the Bureau 
of the Budget—and he was in ace ‘ord with that plan. 

Mr. Brewer. When you say “general plan,’ did you say, as on 
programs that are usually justified by the Bureau of the Budget, 

“We plan to build an office building, for instance, at Bremen, which 
will cost so much’’? 

Mr. Wotres. I would say they are submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget in the same general plan that all local currency budgets were 
required by the Bureau of the Budget to be presented. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. That means just in a broad general way? 

Mr. Wotre. And all local currencies the same way. 

Mr. Brewer. It was not justified in the same way that a dollar 
appropriation request is justified, was it? 

Mr. Wotre. No, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. Was it ever justified before Congress? 
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Mr. Woure. In several instances we discussed the program there 
too with Members of Congress. 

Mr. Brewer. Was that also done in a broad general way? 

Mr. Wore. In accordance with the requirements that they were 
making at the time on the justification of local currency budgets. 

Mr. Brewer. What was required in the way of justifying local 
currency expenditures? Did you have to justify each item? 

Mr. Woxre. Actually, nothing was specifically required either by 
the Bureau of the Budget or Congress on the justification of local 
currency budgets. However, the information on the use of local 
currencies was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget and to Congress 
from the first fiscal year that the State Department assumed the 
ersponsibilities in Germany. 

In the fiscal year 1951 the local currency budgets were presented 
for information. In 1952 they were even more in detail. In fiscal 
year 1953 they were still further in détail; and in 1954 they are required 
to be submitted both to the Btreau and to the Congress. 

Mr. Brewer. To return to this project, was it ever justified in 
detail before Congress? 

Mr. Wotrer. No, sir. It de ‘pe ‘nds on your definition of detail, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. Did you say “This office building at this place will 
cost us $500,000 in local currency’’? 

Mr. Wotre. No, sir. We did say that the office building, the staff 
housing, the residences, and America Houses would cost as of that time 
the nearest estimate we could make. We gave them an overall esti- 
mate on our general plan of construction. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. How is this program being carried out? Mr. King, 
perhaps you would be the person to answer that. Would you give 
your full name and title? 


STATEMENT OF LELAND W. KING, DIRECTOR, FOREIGN BUILD- 
INGS OPERATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Kina. Leland W. King, Director of Foreign Buildings Opera- 
tion of the Department of State. 

Mr. Brewer. Preliminarywise, Mr. King, would you explain very 
briefly what the Foreign Buildings Operation is? 

Mr. Kina. Foreign Buildings Operation is engaged principally in 
providing the physical establishment for the Foreign Service of the 
United States overseas—all categories of buildings, equipment and 
furnishings for the Foreign Service. 

We came into the German program for the reason, as Mr. Wolfe 
explained, that we are now changing from an occupation of High 
Commissioner status to a normal diplomatic relationship with the 
German Government. 

Mr. Brewer. Did the High Commissioner or the State Department 
come to the Foreign Buildings Operation and ask it to be the super- 
vising architect in this program? 

Mr. Kine. In effect, ves. The matter was discussed in the Depart- 
ment of State, and it was decided that this particular program would 
be handled by Foreign Buildings Operation. 

Mr. Brewer. Now, ordinarily, Mr. King, in the Foreign Buildings 
Ope ration program, do you justify in detail your appropriation requests 


to Congresss? 


Mr. Kine. We do 
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Mr. Brewer. So that this is not a regular operation of the Foreign 
Buildings Operation, is it? 

Mr. Kine. No, Mr. Brewer. The financing in this instance is 
from assets derived from the operations in Germany rather than by 
the normal type of presentation to the Budget and the Congress by 
FBO of our Department. 

Mr. Brewer. In other words, these are funds of the High Com- 
missioner rather than funds of the Foreign Buildings Operation, which 
are ordinarily justified in detail? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wouire. May | supplement my statement on the budget a bit, 
Mr. Brewer? 

Mr. Brewer. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Woure. Since the State Department assumed the responsi- 
bilities in Germany effective September 21, 1949, from early calendar 
vear 1950 our entire local currency budgeting, accounting, auditing, 
disbursing, has all been on exactly the same basis as required under 
the dollar budget. 

Mr. Brewer. But, to return to this program, this program was 
not on the same basis as the dollar appropriation requests, was it? 

Mr. Woure. The budgeting that we do is carried out on exactly 
the same basis as the dollar budget. 

Mr. Miuier of New York. That never comes to the attention of 
the Congress or any other Department of the Government except 
your own Department? 

Mr. Woure. Except from fiscal year 1951 through 1952 in more 

less detail, or more detail as the years advance, we have sub- 
mitted the information, although it was not required, to the Bureau 
and to the Congress. 

Mr. Brewer. How is your Division carrying out this program, 
Mr. King? 

Mr. Kine. We assumed the responsibility for the architectural 
and engineering services for the program; and, recognizing the ur- 
gency of the matter and the deadline caused by the contractual 
agreement scheduled for October 1953, we determined that it was in 
the best interests of the program to decentralize our technical staff 
to Europe. Accordingly, we set up an office in Bonn in the offices of 
the High Commissioner, supported by them, and are exercising 
general supervisory control of the technical phases from our regional 
office in Paris. 

In order to bring to bear on this program the best technical sei vices 
architecturalwise and engineeringwise—we brought into the pic- 
ture the well-known firm of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill of New 
York, and the well-established and well-organized fiim of Apel Asso- 
ciates in Germany. 

Mr. Brewer. Did Skidmore, Owings & Merrill design the Lever 
House? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. Among thousands of other structures. 

Mr. Brewer. Go ahead, Mr. King. 

Mr. Kina. The purpose of that association was to bring to this pro- 
gram the best that we could in American architectural thinking, 
structural mechanical thinking, in collaboration with the best in 
Germany. These buildings, after all, are to represent the United 
States of America, and we considered that that amalgamation would 
give us the desired result. 

30204—53 
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Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, at this point in the questioning, I 
wonder if Mr. King would tell us the basis on which these architectural 
firms were engaged? 

Mr. Kina. The firm of Apel Associates in Germany were engaged 
on a straight percentage basis calculated against cost of construction 
for the production of working drawings and specifications, estimates, 
and related technical data. That percentage was 2.8 of construction. 

The firm of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill was put on the normal 
type of Government contract for that type of A. &. E. services, which 
is a timecard basis plus a fixed percentage for overhead and profit. 
That is, calculate to average approximately 1 percent of the cost of 
this program upon completion. 

The American firm provides the project management from the 
technical standpoint and provides all of the architectural, design, and 
engineering and supervision of the engineering. 

Mr. Brewer. Did you have any other questions, Mr. Brownson? 

Mr. Brownson. No. I just thought it might be a good place to 
get that in the record. 

Mr. Brewer. Who set the requirements for this program, Mr. 
King? 

Mr. Kine. The requirements in a general way, in some instances, 
in a specific way in others, were supplied by the using agency—the 
High Commissioner’s Office. 

Mr. Brewer. Did it set out the requirements in such a way that 
you would know how many bedrooms to provide, say, for a family, 
and the size of the bedrooms? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. Not as to the size of the bedrooms; only as 
to the number of bedrooms and the number of types of apartments, 
based on an analysis of the family complements, and the bachelor 
requirements servicewide in Germany. 

Mr. Brewer. When these requirements were first set, did the 
Foreign Buildings Operation consider them excessive, Mr. King? 

Mr. Kina. I would say no. In view of the somewhat specialized 
requirements—are you speaking of the apartment house, Mr. Brewer? 

Mr. Brewer. No. I am just speaking generally. When the 
requirements were first given to you, did they seem excessive so that 
you had to cut them down? 

Mr. Kina. The requirements are projected, of course, in a general 
way. Number of personnel occupying desk space multiplied by 
average figures. The staff apartments were projected by number of 
people, bachelors, and families, to be housed, and converted into 
general cost estimates. 

We are now at the phase of the program where we are developing 
actual-cost figures from bids on completed working drawings and 
specifications. The program at this point is only about 10-percent 
along. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. King, how much will the total program cost? 

Mr. Kina. We expect it to be within the budget of 80 million 
deutschemarks and, of course, are earnestly seeking to bring it as 
low as possible. 

Mr. Brewer. Is that approximately $20 million? 

Mr. Kine. It is about $19 million. The conversion factor is 4.2. 

Mr. Brewer. In what cities in Germany will these buildings be 
erected? 
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Mr. Kina. Berlin, Bremerhaven, Cologne, Stuttgart, Frankfort, 
Munich, Dusseldorf, Bremen, and Hamburg. There are nine cities. 

Mr. Brewer. How many apartment units will be provided? 

Mr. Kine. 275. 

Mr. Brewer. How many? 

Mr. KinG. 275. 

Mr. Brewer. Will you also provide homes for the consuls or 
consuls general? 

Mr. Kine. Yes. We are planning to build seven houses for the 
chiefs of the consular missions. Those are the ranking officers repre- 
senting the United States in these principal cities of Germany. 

Mr. Brewer. They will be consuls or consuls general? 

Mr. Kina. Consuls general. 

Mr. Brewer. How many office buildings will you provide? 

Mr. Kina. Eight, including the Voice of America temporary build- 
ing in Munich. Seven long-range consular office buildings. 

Mr. Brewer. How many America Houses will be provided? 

Mr. Kina. Six America Houses. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Wolfe, perhaps you would be the man to explain 
what an America House is. Would you do that, please? 

Mr. Wotre. Yes, sir. I think probably I could do a lot better by 
reading a verv short statement here on the purpose of an America 
House. ‘This is taken from an address by High Commissioner McCloy 
at the opening of one of our information centers in Stuttgart—one 
that is now under requisition—and this was 3 years ago. [Reading:] 


] am rlad to be he re today to help open the new home of the Amerika Haus in 
Stuttgart. It is well to state at the outset what purpose such a house is intended 
to serve. 

Simply put, this house is meant to provide a meeting place where men and 
women can find interests and information generally related, though by no means 
exclusively, to the thought and activities of the people of the United States 

The Amerika Haus is not a house of propaganda. It is a house for free men 


and free women to exchange views, to learn and to reach understanding. Above 
all, it is a house for the voung. In the Amerika Haus vou will find a reflection of 
a vouthful people, 

It has been frequently suggested that the culture of the United States leaves 


something to be desired in its relation to the cultural refinements of older Europe 
I do not suggest that the American culture is superior to that of Kurope or that 
we do not have much to learn from the older cultures 

But I do hope that you will be able to discern from your visits to the Amerika 
Haus some of the vast energy and thought which the United States represents 
today It is here that you may gain a conception of what a youthful nation can 
accomplish in the way of living peaceably with its neighbors under a constitu- 
tional system, a system which permits the fullest expansion of the economy, the 
science, and the religion of the country, all without suppression of personal liberty 

Here, L hope you ean find refiected, in the books, periodicals, and other media, 
the achievements of a people enjoying freedom of thought and expression, free 
speech, and free press 

It is not all to be blindly admired and imitated. It is here to be judged and 
appraised for its true worth 

It would take more than this house to portray America or to understand it 
The American university, for example, is not merely a workshop for scholar and 
research It is a vast training ground for democratic thought In American 
universities, hundreds of thousands of students from all walks of American life 
become acquainted with the vast history of world civilization. Not all of them 
become doctors, lawyers, teachers, or civil servants. The great majority return 
to farms, industry, and commerce. Here is a phenomenon to be observed and 
appraised, quite as much as American methods of scholarship and research. But, 
whatever may be learned from a visit to Amerika Haus, it is there to be utilized 
to the extent vou wish. We hope you will make yourselves at home in it. * : 
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Mr. Brewer. Aside from the oratory, what has it got in it? 

Mr. Wore. You mean, what has the America House got in it 
physically? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes. 

Mr. Wore. The America House has in it a library, normally an 
assembly room for meetings, discussions, and lectures; and it has a 
small projection room in the America House where documentary films 
of all types are shown to the people who visit the America House. 

It has in it a place for music, or the machines and records of Ameri- 
can music as played by, say, a foreign orchestra, or foreign music as 
played by an American orchestra. 

It has in it always a children’s area where there are daily meetings 
of all types explaining and working in conjunction with the local 
school authorities in explaining America to the students. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Chairman, the staff of the committee has pre- 
pared, in cooperation with the staff of the State Department, certain 
cost analyses on each of these buildings, and the State Department has 
agreed that they are substantially correct. We will proceed to examine 
some of the costs of these buildings in detail. 

Mr. Brownson. On the America House program, before we move 
forward, I would like to ask Mr. Wolfe a question 

Mr. Miuuier of New York. Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. How many America Houses are there now in 
operation? 

Mr. Wourer. There are 42 now in operation. 

Mr. Brownson. How many of these are using structures that were 
built especially for America House use at the present time? 

Mr. Wotre. Only one. That is in Essen. All of the others are 
either under lease or under technical requisition. 

Mr. RresimMan. These 42 are in all parts of the world? 

Mr. Woure. In all parts of Germany. 

Mr. Rrenuman. In all parts of Germany? 

Mr. Worre. Yes. There were 153—one-hundred-and-fifty-odd, I 
do not want to be held to the exact figure—in 1950. Over 100 of them 
have been turned over to the Germans, and German civic organiza- 
tions are continuing them in operation for the most part. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, they became a German civic 
center, more or less, at the time they were turned over? 

Mr. Wore. That is correct. We still provide them with books 
and things like that. 

Mr. Brownson. But they are under German operation? 

Mr. Woure. That is right 

Mr. Brownson. Who is paying the cost of operation on the ones 
that have been turned back? Is it assumed by the Germans or the 
occupation? 

Mr. Woure. No, sir. It has been assumed by the Germans except 
for the books and magazines and periodicals we provide. These 
seven would be permanent centers or America Houses in the principal 
population centers of Germany. 

Mr. Porr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mriuer of New York. Mr. Poff. 

Mr. Porr. Do any of these America Houses have cafeteria facilities? 


Mr. Wore. No, sir. 
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Mr. Porr. Do any of those proposed have cafeteria facilities in 
their plans? 

Mr. Wotre. No, sir. 

Mr. Porr. Are any kinds of beverages served in any of these houses? 

Mr. Woure. No, sir. 

Mr. Porr. Is it proposed any kind of beverage be served at these 
houses? 

Mr. Wo.rFre. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Are there any further questions of Mr. 
Wolfe on these points? 

Mr. Fountain. | would like to ask a question of Mr. Wolfe. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountain. Is it contemplated that these America Houses will 
be built and supplied elsewhere than in Germany? 

Mr. Wo ure. I will have to turn to somebody else on that question 
I am not sure. I am only familiar with the Germany question. 

Mr. Kine. I might answer that. The general policy of the Depart- 
ment is, of course, to limit its construction activities to those functions 
which are clearly long-range, and then only to build when it is essential 
to do so, or more economical to do. Specifically on America Houses 
we have increased the size of our Embassy office buildings in the key 
cities where the informational program is needed for reasons which 
you gentlemen, I believe, are familiar with, by the addition of libraries, 
exhibit areas, and reading rooms. 

Generally speaking, however, the America House label is exclusively 
a German program label. In the foreign buildings operation world 
wide it is known as the information program and in most of the areas 
required for the informational program I think there are approximately 
1,600,000 square feet which are now held under lease and will be 
continued under lease. 

Mr. Dopp. Could I ask a question that is not really related to this 
subject, but while Mr. King is talking I would like to bring it up. 

Mr. Miniter of New York. Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dopp. How do you select the architect or engineering firm? 
Do you talk to more than one? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Dopp. What is the requirement for that? 

Mr. Kine. There are about 1,800 qualified architectural firms in the 
United States. I say qualified. They are qualified in different types 
of structures and different areas of the world, or the United States 
The selection of an architect, of course, is an extremely difficult thing 
The seale of fees is set by ethical standards by the American Institute 
of Architects. You are not in a position to compete or to ask for com 
petition on fees except on extremely large projects which, of course, 
are not involved in the Department’s building program. 

Mr. Dopp. Would this be considered in the category of extremel 
large? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. For the reason that the individual building is 
small and scattered throughout nine different cities. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Mr. Wolfe, may I ask you a question? 

Mr. Wotrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. I would like to get this straight in my 
own mind. Did I understand you to say in the original instance 
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following the beginning of the occupation of Germany there were some 
150 of these America Houses? 

Mr. Woure. That is right 

Mr. Mitier of New York. Most of these were either leased 
requisitioned? 

Mr. Wotre. All of them 

Mr. Mitier of New York. And the overall program of your 
Department now is to turn those all back to German civie organi- 
zations, and so forth, to be run by the German people themselves, 
with the exception of 7 permanent establishments which we propose 
to build, that is, 7 in Germany on a permanent basis? 

Mr. Woire. We have built 1 in Essen and the other 6 are included 
in this program. 

Mr. Miiuier of New York. Then I would like to ask you, since 
the vast majority of these original operations will now be handled by 
the German people themselves as civic centers, how much activity 
is it presumed will be carried on at these American-owned institutions 
when you do not offer them, that is, you are not offering them hot 
dogs, or roast beef, as I understand it, but simply an opportunity to 
come in and listen to American music, or look at a projected film 
of American production, or magazine, and/or some library containing 
some American books? Just how much is it indicated that such a 
structure as that would be used by German people fundamentally 
interested in making a living every day in Germany, and funda- 
mentally interested in going to their own theaters, and fundamentally 
interested in their own life and their own culture? 

Mr. Wore. All right, sir. Let me amplify my statement on the 
150 

For the most part they were principally libraries and periodical 
centers. I can give you a vast amount of statistics on the usage of all 
of them. In most cases we worked out an arrangement with either 
the local government, the town, or a school or university, merely to 
retain that library and periodical center on a free-use basis. 

The Ame = House—the 42 we operate at the present time, for 
example, are far beyond just a library. But for the most part we are 
gradually m: hing r a similar type arrangement except that it will be 
limited pretty much to the use of the library, the periodical centers 
and the free lending principle. 

The 7 that we have—the 1 that we have constructed and the 6 
under construction—are in principal population centers of Western 
Germany, and there we have more than a library. 

There is a vast amount of statistics that show the millions—for 
instance, in our 42 America houses last year I can’t give you the exact 
figure, but there is something like 14 million visits to our 42 centers. 
Naturally of that there is a lot of duplication, but there are 14 million. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Not only duplication, but of course there 
would be just a lot of curiosity seekers and travelers. If I were an 
American traveling in Germany I would want to take a look at it as a 
taxpayer to see how my money was being spent, even though it would 
not mean very much for America as far as the dollar is concerned. 

Did you get a copy of this, Mr. Wolfe, that was made up by our 
counsel? 


Mr. WotrFe. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Miutuer of New York. I note here among your projected enter- 
prise is this Cologne America House, which it is estimated is going to 
cost $563,891 American dollars. That is $563,891. It is over 
2,368,000 deutschemarks. Do you see that? 

Mr. Wouren. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer of New York. I am wondering whether all of the 7 we 
are going to construct are going to cost nearly $600,000 apiece and, if 
so, What is going to be in them and what are they going to be used for? 

Mr. Wourn. The cost of the America House—the Cologne America 
House—is an equivalent of $563,000 in local currencies. 

Mr. Mitzier of New York. That is right. 

Mr. Wore. They are not in dollars, if 1 may say that. 

Mr. Mitver of New York. Yes. J understand that. What I mean 
is, if these are American funds and the deutschemarks are converted 
back into American dollars someday, and not spent in Germany, we 
can presume we will get that much back. It means the same to us for 
the purposes of this discussion. 

Mr. Woure. That is correct. From all of the experience of the 
America Houses of the past—and there again I would like to submit 
to you, and J] won't attempt even to read it—the vast amount of 
correspondence we get from Germans and the editorial comment when 
we attempt in effect either to close up an America House or reduce it 
merely to a library. The experience is that they all want to know 
about America, and they want to know everything they can find out 
about America. That does not say every German wants to know, 
but it does say a vast amount of them want to learn about America. 
And through these America Houses we get the story of America across 
to a large volume of the population. 

Mr. Miuurer of New York. Just to restrict the conversation to the 
point I am trying to get at, 1 would appreciate that if 1 can understand 
what is in them, and how many people use them, and what they do 
for the German people. 

Could you tell this committee, based upon your knowledge of = 
building program, as to what for instance is going to be included 1 
this particular America House at Cologne for which we are con 
some $560,000 American dollars? 

Mr. Kine. The America House at Cologne 

Mr. Mitier of New York. What is it anticipated is going to be in it? 

Mr. Kine. It is illustrated by the perspective re ndering, the third 
from the left against the backwall there. The portion on the right is 
devoted to three major functions. ‘The library, which 1 believe is 
designed for fifteen or twenty thousand volumes. 

Mr. Mituer of New York. Are those going to be all in English, 
those publications, or in German? 

Mr. Wotrer. No, sir. We have a book translation program which, 
if funds are available, will translate into the German language. But 
at the same time it has facilitated greatly the learning of English by 
the people. 

I might point out one other thing: In every case of America House 
we are receiving from the city at their initiative the land on which 
these buildings go, rent-free, over a long period of time. 

Mr. Brewer. On that point, Mr. Wolfe, how is the land being 
acquired for these America Houses? 
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Mr. Wotrer. From the cities, sir, on a leased basis. In all cases 
from the city at no cost to the United States. 

Mr. Lantarr. You mean these buildings that are being built at a 
cost of $600,000 are being built on land that is not owned by the 
United States? 

Mr. Woure. That is right. On leases up to 99 vears. 

Mr. Kina. It is held under a leasehold arrangement which is 
recognized generally as tantamount to ownership. 

Mr. Lantarr. Why were leases negotiated? 

Mr. Kina. It is for a period of vears sufficiently long to justify the 
capital investment in the building. A leasehold is not normal under 
United States type of land ownership, but abroad it is. 

Mr. Brownson. Specifically what is the duration of the leases on 
these America Houses we are talking about? 

Mr. Wo.re. Up to 99 vears. 

Mr. Brownson. Up to, but what is it? 

Mr. Woure. Thirty to ninety-nine years 

Mr. Kina. It varies according to city. 

Mr. Wor They are owned under local ordinances, but none of 
them under 30 years 

Mr. Brewer. Would you refer to the lease between the city of 
Frankfurt and the United States of America, for the land for the 
America House at Frankfurt? 

Would you state your name and position, sir 


) 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD B. KERRIGAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
FOREIGN BUILDINGS OPERATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Kerrigan. Edward B. Kerrigan. I am Deputy Director of 
the Foreign Buildings Operation 

Mr. Brewer. Would you read clause 8 in that lease, please? 

Mr. Woure. Is that Hamburg or Frankfurt? 

Mr. Kerrigan. Frankfurt. 

In the event the city fails to fulfill any of the clauses, this lease supplies a written 
reminder The lessee is reminded this contract does not provide 

Mr. Brewer. I am afraid that is the wrong clause, Mr. Kerrigan. 
Perhaps we do not have the same lease. 

Mr. Kerrican. It is clause 8. 

The construction, except those additions as mentioned in paragraph 4 and sub- 
paragraph 2, will become the property of the city effective at its completion. In 
consideration of the privileges, especially the use of the property without rental 
payments, no compensation for improvement will be paid by the city to the lessee 
at the termination of the lease. 

Mr. Brewer. Does that mean in effect, Mr. Kerrigan, that this 
building that is proposed at Frankfurt would become the property of 
the city rather than of the United States? 

Mr. Kerrigan. I expect as we get further clarification fromthe 
field—and we have some here—it will show it is more of a trust title 
holding rather than a title holding as we know it in the other sense. 
That point has been explained here. 

Mr. Kine. Might I make a general statement on that? 

Mr. Brewer. You may, Mr. King. 
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Mr. Kine. When the first America House leases came into the 
foreign buildings operation in the Department it was observed that 
some of the conditions were onerous and instructions immediately 
went back to the field to rectify all of those restrictive conditions from 
clauses which are not consistent with the best interests of the United 
States. The particular lease you are talking about—I am not sure 
whether or not it has yet been rectified, but I can assure you it will be 
because the new program is predicated on long-range needs, and we do 
not propose to build buildings on lands which we do not control. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Wolfe, was it the policy in Germany for the 
buildings to become the property of the German cities rather than the 
United States? 

Mr. Wo tre. No, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. How did this come about? 

Mr. Wotre. The city of Frankfort has leased to the United States 
a portion of one of its most valued parks. They have agreed not to 
charge rent for this property, which if it had charged rent, based on 
the value of the ground, it would have been very substantial. 

Another point in the Frankfort project is that this property formerly 
belonged to the Rothschild family and was sold to the city of Frank- 
fort on the condition that it could not be resold. Therefore the city 
could not dispose of it if they wanted to. 

Under the lease we have access to it at all times. We could even, 
under this lease, 30 years from now, if we desired—although I am sure 
it would not be the case—change it. 

Suppose it was destroyed? We could rebuild on the same piece 
of property. Certainly it was not the intent, except probably to get 
round a legal technicAlity of the deed of the property. But certainly 
not that the city of Frankfort, as such, owns it, other than the fact 
that we have it for 99 years. 

Mr. Brewer. Will you point out in that lease any clause that 
gives you the right of entry to that building? 

Mr. Wotre. Yes, sir. I do not have the lease in front of me, but 
under German law the lessee is considered as being in possession of 
the property. Consequently he has access to it at all times, and no 
spec ific clause is required or customary. 

That is one of our problems, incidentally, in this business of renting 
property. I think this illustrates the point very well. 

Under German law even though the owner of a house would want 
to rent it to us, he cannot rent it to us unless the lessee—the former 
lessee prior to the occupation—also agrees to the rental of that 
property. So the lessee under German law is in effect the owner for 
the period of his lease. 

Our lease is—as I say, I don’t know exactly what it is in Frankfort, 
but it is from 30 to 99 years. 

Mr. Brewer. I do not think anyone has ever yet said what is 
contained in the America House in Cologne. Can you describe it, 
Mr. King? 

Mr. Brownson. I wonder if you would read that clause again, 
that is, clause 8 that was read. There is a little ambiguity in that. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Lantaff will read it to you. 

Mr. Lanrarr. You are talking about clause 8? 

Mr. Brewer. The clause that was read a minute ago. 


80204—53——_8 
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Mr. Lantarr. It reads as follows: 

The construction, except those additions as mentioned in paragraph 4, sub- 
paragraph 2 
and that reference is to additional structures such as office signs, and 
so on 
are the property of the lessee and may be removed at the termination of the lease. 
The construction, except those additions, will become the property of the city 
effective at its completion. In consideration of the privileges, especially the use 
of the property without rental payments, no compensation for the improvement 
will be paid by the city to the lessee at the termination of the lease. 

Mr. Wo.rer. And the lease is for 99 years, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. I| do not think that is quite correct. I think it is 
for 10 years with option to renew for 9 periods. 

Mr. Wotre. That is correct. Nine periods. 

Mr. Lantarr. An unfriendly city council would not renew this 
lease at the expiration of 10 years. 

Mr. Wo tre. It is automatic. 

Mr. Lantarr. It is? 

Mr. Wours. Yes. But under German law, again, whether it is 
state, or Federal, or city law in this case, the lease may be limited, 
but the right of renewal is automatic and cannot be taken away, as 
stated in the clause. 

Mr. Brownson. If this construction becomes the property of the 
city of Frankfort immediately upon completion, what effect does 
that have on the maintenance of the property over the period of 
the lease? 

Mr. Wotre. We agree to maintain it. 

Mr. Kerrican. It is not clear in the explanation we received from 
the field. They didn’t answer that particular question and we are 
seeking a further clarifying answer for the record; but the property 
itself is actually park property and was given to the city by Roths- 
child, and I suspect this is a device merely to fit 

Mr. Miiuer of New York. A restrictive covenant that was in the 
deed? 

Mr. Kerrie@an. That is right. Rather than what it appears to be; 
but we will verify that for the record. 

Mr. Wotre. But certainly under any circumstances we have the 
building and the land rent-free for 99 years. 

Mr. Brownson. And you would be willing to say that that lease 
and the rights to the building itself were irrevocable over that period? 

Mr. Wotre. Unquestionably; yes. 

Mr. Dopp. Is this peculiar to the Frankfort situation? 

Mr. Wore. Each one of them varies according to the local city 
ordinances. They are all consistent with a Federal law of the right 
of the lessee. 

Mr. Dopp. Here is what I mean. I understand here there are 
peculiar or particular terms probably because of the nature of the 
transfer from the Rothschilds to the city. That would be under- 
standable to me. But how about these other places? 

Mr. Wo tre. I think not, sir. I would like to check each one of 
them to be sure of every provision, but I think Frankfort, because of 
this Rothschild stipulation, is the only one we have this peculiar 
arrangement in. 
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Mr. Dopp. In the other cities do the cities have the right to the 
property? 

Mr. Wotrr. No. 

Mr. Kerrigan. No; not in that sense. That clause does not show 
in the other two leases we talk about. But I think you might want 
to talk about this right of preemption. 

Mr. Brewer. Would you tell us what that right of preemption is, 
Mr. Kerrigan? 

Mr. Kerrigan. We have a reply on that. 

Mr. Brewer. First tell us of the effect of the city wishing to seil 
the land on which the America House is erected. 

Mr. Kerrigan. Under the provisions- it varies a little in the 
Jeases—they can give us 30 days’ or 60 days’ notice that they have a 
bona fide offer from a third party for the purchase of the land. We 
have within that time, plus actually again through this German 
procedure, another month or two to respond and purchase the land 
if we wish to do that. If we fail to meet that deadline, or fail to buy 
the land, the effect that results is this: Should the property be sold to 
a third party, after having been offered to the United States Govern- 
ment, it does not follow that we would lose all interest in our invest- 
ment. Our lease would still remain in effect. Paragraph 571 of 
German Civil Code reads in part: 

If the leased land is alienated to a third party by the lessor after delivery to the 
lessee, the alienee takes the place of the lessor in the rights and obligations arising 
from the lease during the existence of his ownership. 

Mr. Brewer. The city of Hamburg, considering a theoretical case, 
might sell the land to the Soviet Government. 

Mr. Kerrigan. That is conceivable. Under those circumstances | 
think we would buy. 

Mr. Wo tre. Of course, in the case of Frankfort they are prohibited 
from selling the property. 

Mr. Brownson. How would the price be determined? Would we 
have to meet the bona fide bid? 

Mr. Kine. In all likelihood we would not be interested in the 
purchase in view of the highly favorable position of having rent-free 
occupation for 99 vears. 

Mr. Mixusr of New York. That law is not any different than the 
law in the United States. If I have a valid and existing lease on any 
property the person buying holds the lease on the land. 

Mr. Woure. Yes; and of course if he has no interest in the land 

Mr. Mixtuer of New York. The sales price would not be very high 
or very attractive. If you do not get any rent for 99 years the land 
would not be very valuable. 

Mr. Brownson. Is the sales price stated there? 

Mr. Kine. Subject to a bona fide offer. 

Mr. Kerrican. | believe there is a committee here. 

Mr. Kina. An arbitration committee. 

Mr. Kerrican. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. One lease was received, incidentally, on the Cologne 
America House, which did contain highly restrictive conditions. | 
think vou saw that in our office, Mr. Brewer. We immediately pro- 
tested and the lease was changed, | believe, in 72 hours, to a straight 
99-year lease, which shows the good faith and intent on the part of the 
German municipalities to meet this program’s requirements. 
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Mr. Wotre. The city of Cologne is most anxious for this program 
and when we delayed under this order I have a file of newspaper clip- 
pings of protests from the papers and the city saying, “‘Why delay this 
any longer? We have been working at it a long time.” 

Mr. Lantarr. Is it proposed to operate these America Houses as 
a part and in furtherance of the program of the United States I. and E.? 

Mr. Wourr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. And what is the mission of the United States I. 
and E.? 

Mr. Kine. That is the United States Information and Education 
Service. 

Mr. Lantarr. What is its mission as directed by State Department 
directives or Congress? 

Mr. KeErrican. Its mission is contained in the Mundt Act, 402, 
which directs the State Department to express American culture and 
information and education through the statements of its outstanding 
people in Congress, business and public institutions, and educators. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Is it considered as a part of our affirmative Voice 
of America to sell America? 

Mr. Wo tre. That is right. 

Mr. RippLeserGerR. But may I say, Mr. Chairman, in that con- 
nection, I think it would not be inappropriate to say Germany is a 
propaganda battlefield. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is right. 

Mr. RippLeperGer. The various propaganda that comes out from 
the Soviet side, we attempt to counter through this entire program. 

Mr. Lanrarr. So you hope through these centers to put up a 
propaganda arm to counteract Soviet propaganda? Is that it? 

Mr. RippLesercer. Exactly. And in connection with the Amerika 
Hauser, as the Germans call them, last spring I drifted over to the 
Soviet area and took a look at the House of Soviet Culture. I would 
say nothing we have planned in these establishments, of course, can 
compare to what they have set up there. 

Naturally it is a showplace for them, but it is so extravagantly done 
that naturally it makes a certain impression on the Germans. 

Mr. Kina. It is actually 350 percent of the size of the units we are 
planning for Berlin. 

Mr. Lantarr. Since that is our announced purpose, I was wondering 
in consideration of all the pressures that are on these local governing 
bodies in Germany, what the effect might be on clause 5 of this contract 
which provides that during the duration of the lease the lessee must 
keep the buildings in proper condition; the buildings may serve only 
cultural purposes. If it is our announced purpose to use them for 
propaganda purposes, would it not be entirely in the rights of one of 
the city councils to void this lease on the ground that we are not using 
it solely for cultural purposes, and the German courts would uphold 
that violation of the agreement and then we find we have invested 
$600,000 in a building that we no longer own. 

Mr. Ripp.eserGer. I should think that would be very unlikely 
because of the purposes to which the buildings are put. They have, 
if I may say so, a dual purpose. ‘The first is to counteract this spate 
of Soviet propaganda which hits us every day in Germany. 
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The second point is, of course, to explain the United States and, 
more particularly, our type of democratic institutions to the Germans. 
I should say that both through the present German Constitution and 
also in the preamble to the contractual relations, that activity of that 
type could be carried on without difficulty in Germany. Therefore I 
would say that the idea of cancellation would be most remote. 

Mr. Dopp. You could never guarantee against that type of can- 
cellation anyway, could you? 

Mr. RippLeperGcer. I think we could make a case; yes, sir. 

Mr. Dopp. How? : 

Mr. RippiteserGcer. Under the German Constitution and under 
the contractual agreements. 

Mr. Dopp. With the change in government they cancel your lease. 
Propaganda is not culture. 

How could you ever provide against that by a written agreement? 

Mr. RrppLeserGer. | think you could make the argument that— 

Mr. Dopp. | am not talking about an argument. What | think 
Mr. Lantaff raised was a question of an agreement that would preclude 
cancellation on the grounds that you are not using it for cultural 
purposes and are using it for propaganda. 

I ask you, How could you ever protect the United States in such an 
agreement? 

Mr. Lantarr. We had better withhold these agreements from some 
of our own city councils. They might get ideas. 

Mr. Wo.re. We have a cultural agreement with Germany which in 
its essence describes the America House and what it does. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. If we can allow counsel to resume ques- 
tioning we will try to get back on the main point and see if we could 
move forward a bit. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. King, did you have a model constructed of one 
of these America Houses? 

Mr. Kina. We did. 

Mr. Brewer. Do you have photographs? 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. Brewer. Would you allow the Congressmen and members of 
the committee to see these photographs? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. Briefly, what does this America House contain, 
Mr. King? 

Mr. Kina. It contains a library, a reading room designed around 
the staff requirement of 25,000 books. It contains the children’s 
library containing 4,000 books and periodicals; an auditorium designed 
for 300 people with the usual facilities for movie projection. 

It contains an exhibition hall, and contains two meeting rooms, a 
classroom, the administrative offices, and the usual supporting facili- 
ties, such as storage, toilets, and public rooms, and so forth. 

Mr. Brewer. For the sake of the record can you state the cost in 
dollars as built in Germany? 

Mr. Kina. The construction cost? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kine. Of the Cologne America House it is $453,561 trans- 
posed from the Deutschmark currency which we are using. 
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Mr. Brewer. How much is it including the furniture? 

Mr. Kina. Including all items of expense as projected, the esti- 
mated cost is $563,891. 

Mr. Brewer. Is there a construction differential between the 
United States and Germany? Is it cheaper to build in Germany? 

Mr. Kina. Our best estimates show a differential factor of about 
20 percent. 

Mr. Brewer. It is 20 percent cheaper to build in Germany? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. So if this building were built in the United States, 
as it is planned, what would it cost in the United States? 

Mr. Kina. According to the projection here, $705,811. 

Mr. Brewer. I would like to enter this cost analysis as exhibit 1, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mituer of New York: Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The cost analysis of the Cologne Amerikahaus was marked “Exhibit 
1”’ for identification and follows:) 


EXHIBIT 1 German Consulate-Amerikahauser program, cost breakdown for certain 
buildings 


Cost if built 


Cologne Amerikahaus Cost as built in Germany in United 
States 
Deutsche 

marks Dollars Dollars 

Construction cost (bid) 1, 905, 000 453, 561 566, 951 
Land (donated) 

Architect's fee (estimated at 4.5 percent R5, 725 20, 410 20, 410 
Transformer (from bid spread sheets 35, OOO 8, 333 8, 333 
Cost 2, 025, 725 482, 304 595, 694 
Furniture (estimate 274, 000 65, 237 93, 767 
Contingency 68, 670 16, 350 16, 350 
lotal cost 2, 368, 395 563, 891 705, 811 


Mr. Miuurr of New York. If there are no more questions on the 
America House program 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 1 or 2 questions 
here. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Yes, sir. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Founrain. I would like to ask this of whoever can answer it. 

With respect to the annual operation, what is the annual cost of 
operation including upkeep, books, and all facilities provided, including 
the personnel? 

Mr. Wo tre. I can give you the numbers of personnel; and so on. 
I do not have those exact figures with me, but I can certainly give 
you them for the record. Lam sorry, but I did not bring them with me. 

Mr. Fountain. | think it would be of help to know what these 
things cost in addition to the original investment. Like building 
roads, you have to keep them up. 

Mr. Wo rer. I don’t trust my memory on the America House alone 
and I would be glad to submit complete costs in our budget for 1953. 

Mr. Fountain. Should we have that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Will you get that? 

Mr. Wo rr. Yes. Iam sorry I do not have it with me at this time. 

Mr. Founrain. Also with respect to your projected plan. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Information centers—Cost summary 





noe’, > Increase 
Actual 1952 — er (+) or de- 
- P crease (—) 
Dollar expenses: | 
Salary expenses $341, 255 $318, 914 $309, 581 — $9, 333 
Nonsalary expenses (prorated)! ‘ 79, 879 110, 526 | 101, 724 | —8, 802 
Program expenses: | | 
Audio visual aids 7, 298 5, 262 —2, 036 
Books and magazines 318, 860 217, 300 —101, 560 
Translations 2 10. 000 | 10, 000 10, 000 
Supplies and equipment 14, 639 | 11, 100 3, 000 —8, 100 
Book presentation snus ‘ 31, 943 10, 500 10, 000 — 500 
Exhibits awe 78, 652 60, 000 50, 000 —10, 069 
Subtotal, program expenses Saeed 622, 812 417, 758 295, 562 — 122, 196 
Total, dollar expenses diebiae 1, 043, 946 847, 198 706, 867 | —140, 331 
Dollar equivalent of deutschemark expenses: | 
Salary expenses ° 1, 048, 053 1, 133, 370 1, 066, 379 — 6, 991 
Nonsalary expenses (prorated)! , 585, 449 494, 553 547, 140 +52, 587 
Program expenses: 
Operations of information centers (field expenses 
only) 569, 833 726, 271 580, 236 — 146, 035 
Bookmobiles ; : 20, 795 24, 000 +3, 205 
Central distribution section oe 53, 238 63, 095 80, 381 +17, 286 
Speakers and artists ‘ 147, 040 142, 857 144, 000 +1, 148 
Translations 47, 619 83, 524 120, 600 +37, 076 
Centrally procured books and materials 212, 089 191, 000 125, 143 | — 65, 857 
Exhibits_. sbadhaoiae 4 ; 19, 728 62, 667 62, 667 
Subtotal, program expenses 1, 049, 547 1, 290, 209 1, 137, 027 —153, 182 
Total, deutschemark expenses : 3 3, 683, 049 2, 918, 132 2, 750, 546 — 167, 586 
Total cost Aace pated - , 726, 995 3, 765, 330 3, 457, 413 —307, 917 


! Nonsalary expenses include supplies and services provided by the mission and consulates, prorated on 
the basis of items furnished, 


Mr. Dopp. Mr. Chairman, somewhat belatedly I asked Mr. King 
how these architects were selected. 1 understood him to tell me the 
schedule was seen by the Society of Architects and Engineers—1,800 
of them. Maybe I missed the point, but I do not feel you told me how 
you made the selection. 

Mr. Kine. That is correct. I did not finish my statement. 

The fee, incidentally, with respect to the standard rates of AIA, are 
for normal-type operation. Are you asking me 

Mr. Dopp. You have 1,800 qualified people. How did you select 
this one? What basis did you use? 

Mr. Kine. We selected this particular firm for the German pro- 
gram because of their demonstrated knowledge in this type of building, 
and partic ‘ularly because of their organizational structure, which was 
geared and ready to move fast on this particular program. 

Mr. Dopp. Did you find more than one with the same qualification? 

Mr. Kina. We could have. 

Mr. Dopp. Did you? 

Mr. Kina. Not to my satisfaction; no, sir. 

Mr. Dopp. Who ultimately makes the decision? 

Mr. Kina. I did in this case. 

Mr. Dopp. You, as an individual, can pick out any 1 of 1,800? 

Mr. Kina. That is a primary responsibility of mine. 

Mr. Brewer. Are there any more questions on the America House? 

Mr. Mitier of New York. I would like to get into the apartment 
houses, office buildings, and so on. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. King, will you refer to the cost analyses that we 
made on the bachelor apartment buildings? 
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Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. What does that term “bachelor” include, Mr. King? 

Mr. Kina. Bachelor, in this instance, is the American personnel, 
either male or female. 

Mr. Brewer. Does that include unmarried girls such as the ste- 
nographers and the secretaries? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir; ves, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. What is the salary range of the employees who will 
occupy the apartments? 

Mr. Kina. I would like to have Mr. Wolfe confirm this: It ranges 
from approximately four thousand to ten thousand, I presume. 

Mr. Woure. Three thousand to nine thousand. 

Mr. Kerrigan. This is staff housing. 

Mr. Wore. Thisisstaff housing. Three thousand to nine thousand. 

Mr. Brewer. Are there many employees in the nine thousand 
bracket? 

Mr. Wotre. I can give you an exact breakdown of our plan on that. 

I do not have the exact salary. I can give you the classifications of 
the individuals. You want the ones at nine thousand. 

In Bremen alone there would be 8 ranging between $6,500 and $8,000. 

There would be 4 with the figure of $5,500 to $6,500, and the rest 
would be between $3,000 and $5,000. 

That is just Bremen, sir, our smallest consulate general. | 


’ 


Mr. Brewer. How many apartment units will be provided by this 
apartment building? 

Mr. Kine. Twelve, plus an additional apartment for the so-called 
concierge or custodian, a total of thirteen in this building. 

Mr. Brewer. How many unmarried employees will be housed in 
this building? 

Mr. Kine. Twenty-one. 

Mr. Brewer. Would you explain, Mr. King, how the apartment 
units are arranged as to the number of bedrooms and who would 
occupy them. 

Mr. King. What do you mean by “who would occupy them,” 
Mr. Brewer? 

Mr. Brewer. Will you explain how a three-bedroom apartment 
will be occuped. Would you put three girls in there, for instance? 

Mr. Wotre. Yes, sir. May I take that question? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes. 

Mr. Wotrer. Yes, there is very definite policy laid out as to the 
assignment of quarters and having worked with it a good bit in 
Germany, because we are in effect in Government housing when it is 
requisitioned, therefore there are no rental allowances for Germany. 

Policy is this: Three-bedroom apartment, three bachelors, bachelor 
status. In a family, a man and wife and a minimum of 3 children or 
3 dependents beyond the man and wife. 

Mr. Brewer. Let us remain on the bachelor apartment unit. 

Mr. Wotre. Three bedrooms, three bachelors, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. Or three unmarried girls, is that right? 


Mr. Wo Fre. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kine. The same with the two bedrooms. 

Mr. Wotre. The same with the two bedrooms. There would be 
two girls. 

Mr. Brewer. Two girls or two bachelors? 

Mr. Wo tre. That is right. On that one bedroom, a senior bache- 
lor. If you should happen to have the second man at the consulate, 
asanexample. He would have a one-bedroom bachelor apartment. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. King, how much are the apartments costing 
per bachelor, furnished? 

Mr. Kina. Per bachelor? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes. 

Mr. Wotre. This is Bremen you are speaking of. 

Mr. Brewer. That is at Bremen. 

Mr. Kine. You mean for Bremen itself. Approximately $17,700. 

I have an across-the-board figure for the whole program of $17,700. 

Mr. Brewer. Would you refer to the cost analyses we made? 
The figure that I have is $14,560. 

Mr. Wotre. $14,560. 

Mr. Kina. That is for Bremen. 

Mr. Brewer. If it were constructed in the United States, how much 
would it cost per bachelor or employee? 

Mr. Kina. My best estimates on that would be—— 

Mr. Brewer. Would you refer to the cost analyses upon which 
we agreed? 

Mr. Kine. You want the figures developed here; $17,951. 

Mr. Brewer. How much are these apartments costing per apart- 
ment furnished in Germany? 

Mr. Wotrer. Again in Bremen? 

Mr. Brewer. In Bremen. 

Mr. Wo tre. I bring this out, Mr. Brewer, because we made a lot 
of changes since Bremen, and I just want to be sure that they are 
speaking of the same thing. 

Mr. Kine. The cost in Germany, inclusive of land, furnished, 
architectural fees, and contingent reservation, is $25,481. 

Mr. Buewer. If that were built in the United States, what would 
it cost? 

Mr. Kine. $31,414. 

Mr. Brewer. That is per apartmet, is it not? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. How much are the apartments costing unfurnished? 

Mr. Kina. $17,951 in the United States. 

Mr. Brewer. That is the wrong figure. 

Mr. Kine. I am sorry. $21,593. 

Mr. Brewer. And unfurnished, if built in the United States? 

Mr. Kina. $25,859. 

Mr. Brewer. I would like to enter this analysis of the Bremen 
bachelor apartments as exhibit No. 2, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(Cost of breakdown of Bremen bachelor apartment building was 
marked “ Exhibit 2”’ and follows): 


30204—53——-4 
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Exutpit 2.—German Consulate-Amerikahauser program, cost breakdown for certain 
buildings—Bremen bachelor apartment building 


Cost as built in Germany Cost if built 


— at 6 in United 


States, i 
Deutsche tates, in 


nertes Dollars dollars 

Construction cost (bid 860. 000 204, 7461 | 255, 951 
Land (actual 141, 578 33, 709 33, 709 
Architect’s fee (estimated at 4.5 percent 38, 700 9, 214 | 9, 214 
Transformer (from bid spread sheets 8, 000 1, 904 1, 904 

Cost 1, 048, 278 249, 588 300, 778 
Furniture (estimate 196, 000 46, 666 66, 666 
Contingency (estimate 40. 000 | 9, 523 9, 523 

Total cost 1, 284, 278 305, 777 376, 967 
Cost per bachelor (21) furnished 61, 156 14, 560 17, 951 
Cost per apartment (12) furnished 107, 923 25, 481 31,414 
Cost of furniture —16, 333 —3, 888 —5, 555 
Cost per apartment (12) unfurnished 90, 690 21, 593 25, 859 


Mr. Wotre. May I mention an explanation here on bachelor apart- 
ments as such. 

We got started off on a misnomer originally. These apartments 
are actually interchangeable, family or bachelor. 

Mr. Brewer. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. When you speak of furnishings, are those furnish- 
ings secured offshore or are they shipped over from the United States? 

Mr. Wo re. No, sir; they are purchased in Germany. 

Mr. Kine. Against the deutschemark funds available to us. 

Mr. Woure. There are no dollar funds available. They are all 
deutschemarks. 

Mr. Brewer. I believe that is a rendering of the Bremen family 
housing apartments, is it not? 

Mr. Kine. That is a characteristic of the general apartment-type 
building. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Is this Bremen family housing apartment 
actually in construction, or has it been constructed? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir; that has been held in suspension. 

Mr. Brewer. Was a contract executed for its construction? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir; it was not. 

Mr. Brewer. Did you receive bids on it? 

Mr. Kina. We did. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. When was it decided to hold this in 
abeyance? 

Mr. Kine. Approximately 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. Brewer. Was that when the President issued his Executive 
order? 

Mr. Kina. No sir, prior to that. 

Mr. Brewer. Was that because of the investigation by this 
committee? 

Mr. Kiva. In part. I also wanted to satisfy myself on costs to 
date, which I actually requested on January 2, by telegram. 

Mr. Brewer. If there are no more questions on the bachelor 
apartments—— 

Mr. Miuuier of New York. Does any member of the committee 
have any questions on bachelor apartments? 
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Mr. Lantarr. In connection with these apartments that are being 
constructed, who owns the title to the land? 

Mr. Kina. These are held in fee simple. 

Mr. Kerrigan. We do, the United States Government. 

Mr. Lantarr. We do not have to pay any taxes on them to the 
local government? 

Mr. Wo re. No, sir. 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 

Mr. Wotre. The only fee that would be paid at all would be such 
things as garbage removal, but no taxes as such. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Services is all? 

Mr. Wotre. Yes. 

Mr. Brewer. Speaking of services, before we go to the family 
housing, do the Bremen bachelor apartments contain maids’ rooms? 

Mr. Kina. They do, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. How many rooms for maids are provided? 

Mr. Kine. 12, one for each apartment. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. What is the purpose of that? 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Wolfe, would you answer that? 

Mr. Mruuer of New York. Are these apartments to be occupied by 
the $3,000 to $5,000 people you were talking about? 

Mr. Kine. We are housing a total of 355 people in these apartments. 

Mr. Wotre. Not in Bremen. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. I am talking about this apartment itself. 

Mr. Kerrican. It may vary. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. I know, but in this Bremen 1-bachelor 
apartment building which you have now held in abeyance there are 21 
bachelors and 12 apartment units. In each apartment unit do you 
have a maid’s room? 

Mr. Wotre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. In each apartment unit. 

Mr. Kina. One room. They are actually not in the apartment 
itself, they are in sort of an English basement arrangement. 

Mr. Miuter of New York. Those are not used for housing of 
American personnel? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 

Mr. Mituier of New York. They are used for maids. 

Mr. Kina. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. So we can presume on that basis, if you 
had 21 people in the apartment house, that you would have 12 maids. 

Mr. Kina. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Or you would have a maid for each 
apartment and more than 1 maid for each 2 people. 

Mr. Kine. That is correct, approximately 1 for each 2 persons. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. What is the salary range of the people 
who are going to live in these apartments? 

Mr. Wo tre. From $3,000 to $9,000. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. They each have a half a maid. 

Mr. Wo rer. In effect. 

Mr. Dopp. Are you going to go into any analysis of the space 
requirements? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes. 

How much is a maid paid in Germany, Mr. Wolfe? 
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Mr. Wotre. It varies by city, but in Bremen I would say the 
average maid living in, as they put it, would be about not to exceed 
a maximum of $25 a month, 100 marks. 

Mr. Brewer. As you put it, living in, that means if you supply 
her with a room and something to eat, I suppose, then you can get her 
for $25 a month. 

Mr. Wo tre. That is correct. 

Mr. Brewer. So that part of her salary is the room, is it not? 

Mr. Wotre. Yes. 

Mr. Brewer. In effect this is rather a hidden subsidy to State 
Department employees. 

Mr. Wo tre. I guess it could be put that way. 

Mr. Kina. I think that requires a little clarification, If I may, 
Mr. Brewer. These apartment buildings are being built (a) because 
there is no alternative economically available in Germany; (6) if they 
were available, by law, American personnel overseas are entitled to 
rental allowances. The rental allowance schedule is based on the 
average cost of housing. 

The average apartment in Germany has maids’ facilities. This is 
not a new subsidy introduced in connection with this program. 

Mr. Brownson. When you say the average apartment you mean 
the average German apartment or the average apartment that your 
American personnel have been utilizing in Germany? 

Mr. Kine. The type of apartment that the American would be 
expected to occupy; yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Do all stenographers in Germany under the 
German economy have maids? 

Mr. Kine. I think ‘with 2 or 3 in an apartment, they certainly 
would, at $25 a month; yes. 

Mr. Brewer. Is it required by law that you furnish State Depart- 
ment employees rooms in which to house their maids? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir; that is a criteria established by the individual 
post condition. 

Mr. Brewer. Did you establish that requirement, Mr. Wolfe, that 
each apartment have a maid’s room? 

Mr. Wo tre. I would say I was certainly in favor of it; ves, sir, 
and I certainly recommended it. I certainly endorse it. I see it for 
this reason: One, the individual can afford a maid in Germany. They 
are working all day, and it is a small cost to the individual as such. 

Mr. Brewer. If she is supplied the room to put her in. 

Mr. Wo.re. Yes. He could afford a maid even without the room 
as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Brewer. It would cost him more, would it not? 

Mr. Wotre. In some cases I would say so, depending upon where 
the maid lived. 

If the maid was living with her family, it probably would not cost 
any more. If the maid was new to the city and had to pay some 
exorbitant price for a place to live, yes. 

One of our big problems still in Germany is the question of housing. 
Normally, I would say the average age of maids is between, say, 18 
and 25, or 40 and 55, and because of the lack of housing, and because 
the younger ones are probably going to school—and that is particu- 
larly true in the larger cities of Germany—the individual employee of 
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ours gets, let us say, a more reliable individual if he or she can provide 
a place to live. 

Third, it is a common practice in Germany, in all housing, no 
matter where, whether it is German or American housing, to provide 
at least one small room, and they are small rooms. 

Mr. Brewer. Did I understand you correctly: Did you say that 
vour employees could get better maids if they had rooms to put them 
in? 

Mr. Wotrr. I would say as a whole, yes; we would get a more 
competent individual to work if we can provide them with a place to 
live, because for the most part they are, in most every one of these 
cities, living two and three families to an apartment or a small house, 
and so consequently, if you can provide an individual with a place to 
live, | would say yes; you can get a better qualified, more competent 
servant. 

Mr. Brewer. Is the quality of its employees’ maids a matter of 
great concern to the State Department? 

Mr. Wotre. I would say it is a great concern to the State Depart- 
ment, the qualifications and competency of any individual employed 
by the State Department or employed by an individual of the State 
Department; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rresiman. Mr. King, you said that the quarters for the maids 
are very small, Could you give us some idea of the size of the quarters 
that are going to be provided? 

Mr. Kina. Eight by ten is the average room size, sir. 

Mr. Rresuman. Are there any other facilities connected with it? 

Mr. Kine. One bath for the entire group of maids, and of course a 
closet. 

Mr. Rrew_Man. Each one of them just has a separate room? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; that is all. 

Mr. Brewer. Do they have cooking facilities? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 

I would like to add this point as germane to this discussion: Follow- 
ing the design of the Bremen family and bachelor housing units, and 
recognizing ‘the cost influence by these facilities, they arbitrarily, and 
against some objections, reduced the number of maids in all buildings 
by 50 percent. 

Mr. Brewer. By 50 percent? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. Who voiced these objections? 

Mr. Kina. The occupants, prospective occupants. 

Mr. Brewer. The employees? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. Did they speak through anyone? 

Mr. Kine. No; it was drafting room conversation. 

Mr. Brewer. | see. 

Mr. Kine. We felt, however, that the very thing evolved by your 
review was inevitable, and we felt that the maximum subsidy which 
I, myself, could perhaps defend would be 50 percent. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, in this discussion, | would like to 
know this: These State Department personnel pay these maids out 
of their own salaries; is that correct? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wotre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Is there any cost-of-living bonus added to the 

salaries of the State Department in Germany? 

Mr. Wo tre. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. There is no cost-of-living allowance. 

Mr. Wotre. No cost-of-living allowance and no rent allowance. 

Mr. Rrexsiman. In other words, do I understand this correctly, 
that in your future planning for these quarters, you have already 
decided to reduce by 50 percent the maids’ quarters? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wo re. If I may add a point there, the Bremen was the first 
place, our first bid. 

We have a fixed budget which we cannot exceed. The experience 
gained at Bremen on the original award showed that we had to make 
reductions in order to come out with our entire program. One of 
those changes that has been made and is now in process of our work- 
ing drawings beyond Bremen is the change of only 1 maid’s room to 
each 2 apartments now. We have changed the ratio of 2- and 3- and 
1-bedroom apartments in all cases. 

The engineers should speak to this, but we changed from structural 
concrete frame system to wall bearing and smaller one-bedroom 
units. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to ask a question. Is there much 
interchange of personnel of the United States personnel from em- 
ployment in Germany back here to the United States? 

Do you have a rotation plan or anything like that? 

Mr. Wotre. Yes, sir; and within Germany as well. 

Mr. Brownson. I was just wondering how these people ever live 
under these uncivilized conditions in Washington when they get 
back here. 

When Mr. Wolfe gets through in Germany, I would like to have 
us engage him to design a congressional housing project, but of 
course nobody who ever voted for it would ever get to use it. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do all of these maids live in rooms adjoining one 
another, or does each maid live in one of the rooms in the particular 
apartment which she serves? 

Mr. Wo.rer. They are all adjoining, sir, in what Mr. King has 

called the English-type basement of the building. 

Mr. Lantarr. There was one point mentioned that interested me. 
Mr. King, you mentioned that the tenants protested having a certain 
number of maids to each unit and wanted it cut in half. 

Why did the tenants protest? 

Mr. Kine. The only way that I can answer that is to say that 
it is common practice in Germany, among Germans as well as Ameri- 
cans, to have maids in their homes. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I say, why did they protest having 11 maids in a 
unit, thus prompting you to reduce them to 50 percent? In other 
words, why did they protest? 

Mr. Brownson. They protested the reduction. 

Mr. Lantarr. They protested the reduction? 

Mr. Wotre. One maid for each two apartments. 

Mr. Kina. That is right. Actually we have two types of apart- 
ments here. 
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Mr. Lanrarr. Let me get something straightened out. As I 
originally understood you, you said that because of some complaints 
over there by State Department people, you had reduced by 50 
percent the number of maids. 

But now if there is 1 maid for 2 apartments—and this is just a 
little question that intrigues me from a family standpoint—they 
employ her and pay her salary, which | assume is $25 a month. 
They split that salary, I assume. 

If we have 6 girls living in these 2 apartments, they are paying 
the $25. How do they work out this problem of splitting the cost 
of her food, or does the State Department do that? 

Mr. Kine. The State Department has no liability. My presump- 
tion on that is that there will be two maids in each single maid’s room. 

Mr. Lantarr. Two maids in each room. 

Mr. Kina. Probably what will happen by virtue of this reduction 
is just that. 

Mr. Kerriegan. Or Mr. Wolfe will have the problem of assigning 
priorities. 

Mr. Lanrarr. There won’t be less maids, just less rooms. 

Mr. Kine. That is my own opinion. 

Mr. Wo tre. I say yes, that would be true. 

Mr. Lantarr. This 50 percent reduction does not apply to the 
total number of maids, but the rooms. 

Mr. Brewer. When was this reduction made, Mr. King? 

Mr. Kine. Immediately following the bids received on the Bremen 
housing projects. 

Mr. Brewer. Was that subsequent to the time that we started 
this study of your program? 

Mr. Kina. No sir, that was when I was in Germany last September. 
The designs are available for your study. 

Mr. Miuver of New York. Is it your understanding, or your opin- 
ion, Mr. King, that German girls in a similar status to the girls work- 
ing for the State Department in Germany, unmarried girls of the same 
age and doing the same type of work in German industry and in 
German offices and so forth and so on, and being paid whatever the 
economy provides for them to be paid for the same type of work 
which has nothing to do with what we pay them—living in apartments 
together and working in offices downtown or stores have maids? 

Mr. Kina. I think Mr. Wolfe could answer that. 

Mr. Woure. That is true; yes, indeed. 

Mr. Kerrigan. Why is that? No automatic equipment? 

Mr. Wotre. Doubling up, and, say, 3 or 4 of them living together, 
and working all day, and they can afford it, at the rates that are paid. 

Mr. Mriuuer of New York. Those German girls, of course, are not 
provided housing for their maids. They either have to get them— 

Mr. RippLeserGer. Most of the German apartments have maids’ 
quarters. 

For example, in every German city where I have been, even the 
small apartments have maids’ quarters. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. The rental of the apartment to the 
person would be based on whether it had a maid’s quarter? 

Mr. Kina. That is correct, absolutely. 

Mr. Dopp. There is plenty of domestic help? 
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Mr. Wo.re. There is, yes, sir; that is why you can still get it 
pretty cheap. 

Mr. Brewer. Are there any further questions on this point? 

Mr. King, will you tell us if you have under contract family housing 
apartment buildings at Bremen? 

Mr. Kina. We have two units on one site under construction in 
Bremen. That is the only staff housing apartment building under 
construction in the entire 

Mr. Brewer. When you say “‘two units”, that means two apartment 
buildings? 

Mr. Kina. Two separate buildings on one site. That is the illus- 
tration of it on the end there. 

Mr. Brewer. How many apartments are in each building? 

Mr. Kine. There are eight. 

Mr. Brewer. Does each apartment building have maids’ rooms? 

Mr. Kine. In this particular building, ves. 

Mr. Brewer. So there are eight maids’ rooms in each building? 

Mr. Kine. Correct. 

Mr. Brewer. Will you refer to the analyses that we made on the 


cost of these units. How much are these costing per apartment fur- 
nished in Germany? 

Mr. Kive. $40,736. 

Mr. Bruwer. If that apartment was built in the United States and 
furnished here, how much would it cost? 

Mr. Kina. It is estimated at $50,229. 

Mr. Brewer. How much is the furniture costing per apartment in 
Germany? 

Mr. Kine. We have no experience factors on that. It is merely 
estimated at $5,654, inclusive of equipment. 

Mr. Woure. I might Say that has already been reduced to $4,000 
as the maximum that can be spent. 

Mr. Rigutman. When did that take effect? 

Mr. Wo.ire. That was in the general budget, and if you notice 
at the end of this cost analysis, there is a total of $85,677,000, and 
since our budget is a maximum of 80 million deutschemarks, that is 
one of the limitations from a budget standpoint that was placed on 
the furniture; although as Mr. King says, we do not know what we 
are going to be able to get, how complete it will be, but $4,000 is the 
maximum. 

Mr. Brownson. Does that include electrical appliances and that 
kind of thing? 

Mr. Woure. That includes refrigerator and stove. 

Mr. Kine. Heavy items. 

Mr. Wo re. It does not include the light items. 

Mr. Brownson. When you furnish this equipment to your State 
Department employees, does that in any way impinge on their 
ordinary moving allowance of personal possessions from the United 
States? 

Mr. Wo.re. Yes, sir, it does, very definitely. We have limited 
personnel moving to Germany now from the United States to a maxi- 
mum of 1,000 pounds. 

Now, if they are moving from another foreign post, that is another 
problem, of course. 
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Mr. Brownson. Is the maximum of 1,000 pounds per family unit 
or per individual? 

Mr. Woure. Per individual employed. We vary that, depending 
upon any particular requirement of that individual. We may have a 
specific reason, but it averages around 1,000 pounds. 

Mr. Brownson. That should reflect quite a saving. 

Mr. Wo tre. It does, sir; quite a saving. 

Mr. Kina. In furnishings you get your highest return on your 
savings of any category in this program. 

Mr. Kerrican. Because of the freight. 

Mr. Wotre. Actually, assuming all personnel moving from the 
States to a consulate, we would amortize all of this furniture in slightly 
over 3 years. 

Mr. Brewer. What is the cost of these apartments in Germany? 

Mr. Kina. $35,082. 

Mr. Brewer. What is the estimate as to what they would cost 
unfurnished in the United States? 

Mr. Kine. $42,151 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Chairman, | would like to introduce this in the 
record as exhibit No. 3. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(Cost breakdown of Bremen family housing apartment building was 


marked “ Exhibit 3”’ and follows: ) 


ExHiBiIT 3 German Consulate-A merikahauser p rogram cost, breakdown for certain 
buildings—Bremen family housing apartment building 


Cost as built in Germany 
Cost if built 
in United 
) . ; » 
] a Dollar States 
Construction cost (bid 1, 900, 000 452, 380 $565, 47¢ 
Land (actual) 274, 000 65, 238 65, 238 
Architect's fee (estimated at 4.5 percent 85, 50) 20), 357 20, 357 
Transformer (from bid spread sheet 18. O00 4, 286 4, 286 
Cost 2, 277, 500 42, 261 655 
Furniture 380, O00 0, 476 129, 2 
Contingency 80, OOO 19, O48 19, O48 
Total cost 2, 737, 500 651, 785 803, 656 
Cost per apartment (16) furnished 171, 093 40, 736 50, 229 
Cost of furniture 23. 7A0 5, 654 —8, O78 
Cost per apartment (16) unfurnished 147, 343 $5, O82 42, 151 


Mr. Kine. May I elaborate at this point on the cost of these 
apartments? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes. 

Mr. King. Obviously they are high. They were alarming to us, 
and we immediately took steps to reduce it on future units. 

As I have said, this is the only apartment house unit under con- 
struction in the entire German program, 

The steps we took to reduce these costs are shown by your own 
exhibits. The cost per apartment between the family units now under 
construction and the other apartment building which we stopped in 
the same city dropped from $35,000 to $21,593 

Mr. Brownson. Which city does this involve? 
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Mr. Kine. Bremen, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. I do not have those figures. 

Mr. Kine. That is taken from these exhibits. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Comparison between the 1-family housing and the 
1-bachelor apartment of which they say they have now standardized. 

Mr. Mituer of New York. Will you state that again, Mr. King, 
please? 

Mr. Kine. By changes in structural design, by changes in the loca- 
tion of the maids’ rooms, by reducing the size of the bedroom units in 
the one-bedroom category, the cubic foot cost of these buildings was 
reduced from 96 cents to 80 cents in a single operation. That is the 
first of a series of steps which we are positively taking to bring these 
apartment costs into line. 

The dominant factor, however, and one which I want to bring 
before this committee most seriously, that occasions the high price 
of these apartments per unit is the criteria of the program itself; 
the provision of dining area for families, not normal in the low-cost 
housing apartment groups in this country; the provision of a maid’s 
room brings about an across-the-board increase in the number of 
units per apartment of two, which is approximately 25 percent. 

By direct comparison with the United States, these figures should 
be credited with that differential or the criteria lowered to bring 
them into line with the American standard. 

Mr. Brownson. How many maids’ rooms do you have for the 
family type apartments? 

Mr. Kina. One for each apartment. 

Mr. Brownson. One for each apartment. 

Mr. Kine. That is right. This figure for the Bremen bachelor 
housing also is based on one maid’s room per apartment. 

As I have already explained, that has been cut in half by 50 per- 
cent and in subsequent construction the total cost will be reduced 
accordingly. 

Mr. Brewer. Do you think that $20,000 per apartment is reason- 
able, Mr. King? 

Mr. Kine. I do not. 

Mr. Lantarr. In that connection, may I ask this question: I 
think you originally stated that the architects were selected for these 
particular projects because of their knowledge of the type of buildings 
desired and I assume the knowledge of loc ‘al building problems and 
local building costs. 

Mr. Kine. That is correct. 

Mr. Lantarr. Why was it at the time the original plans were 
submitted by the architects—to whom I assume we will pay over $3 
million 

Mr. Kina. Their fee is estimated at $150,000 for the entire program, 

Mr. Lantarr. This is 3 million deutschemarks. 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. Lantarr. Which is about how many dollars? 

Mr. Kine. The criteria 

Mr. Lantarr. Let me finish my question. Why was it at the time 
that those plans were submitted somebody did not look them over 
with a knowledge of local conditions and with the knowledge that 
Congress was trying to cut down costs at the time this was going on 
and did not effect those cuts at that time? Why do we have to get 
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into construction and build the building and find out we can turn 
around and make a few changes and save $14,000 per apartment? 

Mr. Kina. Well, that requires really two answers. The criteria 
were not established by the architect. 

The number of rooms, the facilities, the sites were imposed upon 
them. 

Mr. Laniarr. You established the criteria then. 

Mr. Kine. They were established generally by the using agency. 

Mr. Lantarr. The using agency. 

Mr. Kine. That is correct. 

Mr. Lantarr. Did you approve those criteria? 

Mr. Kina. By accepting them, yes, I would suppose so. 

Mr. Lantarr. Why did you not, at the time that the criteria were 
submitted by the using agency, correct this? 

Mr. Kina. The second part of the answer to your question lies in 
that we had not developed experience factors in the cost of this con- 
struction. 

Mr. Lantarr. Was that not what you were paying your architects 
for? 

Mr. Kine. There was no precedent in Germany at this time for 
determining the exact cubic-foot cost of these buildings. 

Mr. Brownson. Did they not have architecture like that over there 
in the German construction? 

Mr. Kina. Yes. There is no comparable building to this at the 
moment in Germany. 

Mr. Brownson. That is what worries me. 

Mr. Kina. | do not mean that in the sense that these were delib- 
erately designed as luxury apartments. 

Mr. Dopp. Mr. King, you remember I asked you who selected this 
architect. You saia, as I understood, that you made the selection. 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dopp. When you made the selection, did you take into con- 
sideration whether or not this firm had had this type of experience? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dopp. You found it did have. 

Mr. Kina. Extensive experience. 

Mr. Dopp. While it did not establish criteria, did it make any 
recommendations for this type of thing in Germany, having had 
experience? 

Mr. Kina. Very many discussions were had with the architects, 
and they pointed out the high probable cost of this. 

Mr. Dopp. They did; to you? 

Mr. Kine. To everybody connected with the program. 

Mr. Wotre. May I point out one thing, sir? There was one ex- 
perience factor that was very difficult to determine at the time. 

One, prices of both materials and labor were rapidly rising in Ger- 
many; second, we are building here on an average in arenes 16 
apartments on a site where the normal experience here and in Ge rmany 
is building from 200 to 1,500 apartments on a site. 

Here we were building 16 and that has a very heavy factor, in my 
opinion, on the cost per apartment in Bremen. 

Mr. Dopp. I can understand that. I assume what we are trying 
to find out here is if these things are too expensive and if so, why. 
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When was it that the architect indicated to you that he thought they 
were costing too much? 

Mr. Kina. In the preliminary design stage. 

Mr. Dopp. In time, when was that? Jl understood you to say about 
January 2 you got concerned or did something. 

Mr. Kina. Well, in our meetings in Germany last summer. 

Mr. Dopp. Last summer did the architect tell you that he thought 
this was too expensive? 

Mr. Kine. He did not say he thought it was too expensive. He 
thought it would be expensive because the determination was not his 
responsibility. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, you brought 
out this dining room situation and the maid’s room situation as adding 
to the expense over normal. 

He discussed the factor that there was some particular need for the 
dining room, and then he never did bring that out clearly. I wonder 
why it was decided that these full-scale dining rooms would have to 
be used in this type of housing, although the dinette was normal and 
regular construction. That might have a little bearing on your 
question. 

Mr. Dopp. That is the kind of thing I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Kine. The dining areas are not separate rooms. They are an 
extension of the living area, and the need for them again arises from 
experience factors in housing Americans abroad, and more particularly 
from the fact that when you house 2 or 3 bachelors in 1 apartment, 
they must have some elbow room. After all, they are not a family, 
and there must be a little larger so-called entertaining area in these 
apartments than would be normal for the average apartment in this 
country where one bachelor in this rental scale or salary scale would 
live. 

I said a minute ago that I did not consider that the cost factors on 
these apartments was correct; that it should be lowered. I wanted to 
explain that a little bit, because on the face of it it might appear that 
I am critical of the program and what has been accomplished. The 
reduction of the maid’s room is one factor which will very materially 
lower the cost. There are other factors here, such as reduction in the 
size of some of the rooms, moderate reduction; a further simplification 
of structural design; and two other factors which are even more 
significant. One is that we are building dispersed units. In the entire 
German program we are building an average of 23 apartments per 
site. In the United States the average housing project ranges from 
350 units in one building to as many as 1,500. 

Well, obviously, the differential in volume of construction has a 
pronounced effect on the unit cost of the apartments and in the unit 
cost of construction. 

Mr. Dopp. Let me ask you something. I do not want to interrupt 
you, but 10 percent of this is under way, as I understood it. 

Mr. Wotrs. That is right. 

Mr. Dopp. When did the construction start? 

Mr. Kina. On the apartment houses? December, I believe, yes. 

Mr. Wotre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dopp. The architect was concerned in December. Why did 
you start it without reviewing it and making some changes? 








| 
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Mr. Kina. For the reason, sir, that we still were only dealing in 
estimates of construction. 

Mr. Dopp. Did you go ahead with the building program on an esti- 
mate basis without havi ing definitely —— 

Mr. Kina. Preliminarily we had to work from estimates, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wo rer. At one point there, because I think I am partially to 
blame for continuation of that, too, if I may: Our family experience— 
the number of children to a family and the family status of indi- 
viduals—is such that I insisted that we carry on this program, if we 
could within our budget, on the basis of 50 percent 2-bedroom apart- 
ments in the family housing and 50 percent 3-bedroom apartments. 

1 am not speaking of the bachelor housing there. 

Our experience factors right now show that that is the case. How- 
ever, when the program came out for Bremen, and it was very evident 
we had to reduce it, I reluctantly said, ‘All right, 25 percent 1- 
bedroom, 25 percent 2-bedroom, and 50 percent 3-bedroom for the 
family housing.”’ 

Mr. Lantrarr. Who said that you had to reduce it? 

Mr. Wotre. I agreed to the requirement. The architects and 
engineers said, ‘‘We have to reduce this for the future now, or we can- 
not live within the program, or you have to come up with some more 
money.” 

Coming up with some more money was out of the question, and yet 
I am positive in my own mind that the time is going to come when we 
are going to put families of 2 or 3 children in 1-bedroom apartments. 

Mr. Mituer of New York. I hate to interrupt the proceedings at 
this point, but due to the fact that many of our members have other 
commitments at this point, | would like to say that we should now 
recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

I am doing that because I feel that the scope of our inquiry here is 
narrow, and I think that if we come back this afternoon at 2 o’clock, 
we should be able to complete the entire proceedings by 4:30 or 5 
o’clock, and some of us will have to come back here again on this 
particular phase, at least, of the operations. 

If it is all right with you, we will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:03 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(At the expiration of the luncheon recess the subcommittee recon- 
vened at 2 p. m.) 

Mr. MILuer of New York. The meeting will come to order. 

I believe that when we terminated our morning session, counsel 
was interrogating Mr. Wolfe and Mr. King relative to the recent 
decision to which they had come concerning a retrenchment on future 
building after their experience at Bremen. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, in that connection I wonder if 
they could summarize for us briefly again this first building in Bremen, 
whether the thing is actually completed. 

I find I am a little bit confused after hearing the testimony this 
morning as to the status of the original building on which your cost 
determinations were made. 
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Mr. Kina. The first building was the Bremen family housing apart- 
ment unit, consisting of 16 apartments, and that was placed under 
construction contract in December of last year, 3 months ago. It is 
just in the foundations now. 

Mr. Mituer of New York. That, Mr. King, is not going to change, 
is it? Have you made recommendations for changes in that par- 
ticular project which are going to result in a saving? 

Mr. Kine. We are reexamining it very closely to effect every 
possible economy. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Now? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Is that one of the structures which 
you indicated this morning where you are going to be able to reduce 
from 96 to 80 cents per cubic foot? 

Mr. Kine. That is correct, sir, resulting from actual bids on the 
second building, also in Bremen, but we expect—which I can demon- 
strate here—to produce economies greater than that. 

Mr. Minter of New York. Would it be a fair statement to say 
that this reexamination which you are presently doing and which 
you inaugurated most recently, as I understand it, of these construc- 
tions was due somewhat to the activity of the staff of this committee 
in calling these matters to your attention? 

Mr. Kiva. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rren_man. Who is carrying on this examination, Mr. King? 
Is it your office, or do you have other architects in on it? 

Mr. Kina. It is both our office and our consulting architects. 

Mr. Rrexuman. The original architects. 

Mr. Kina. That is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. At that point, when Mr. King is talking about 
architects, I would like to ask, are you a registered architect? 

Mr. Kina. I am. 

I would like, if I may, Mr. Chairman, to amplify my answer to 
your last question a little bit. The reductions from 96 cents to 80 
cents between the first and the second apartment units were done on 
our own initiative without outside prompting of any sort whatsoever. 

Further economies are now on the drawing board and they are 
projected from the second unit. The committee reviewers or investi- 
gators that came into our office came after the plans were on the board. 

What is causing the high cost is not the architectural or engineering 
work. It is the user requirement, increasing the number of rooms 
and apartment types that are not similar to the average speculative 
or low-cost American housing type construction. 

Mr. Brewer. In other words, you say the High Commission of 
Germany is asking for apartments that are not built in this country 
for the same people. 

Mr. Kine. That is correct, which are considered correct and proper 
for the housing of Americans in Germany, but are not normal to the 
United States for a number of reasons. 

Mr. Brewer. On that point, Mr. King, what is the percentage of 
three-bedroom apartments which will be in these buildings in Bremen? 

Mr. Kina. The ratio in Bremen is 50 percent. 

Mr. Brewer. Fifty percent three-bedroom apartments. 

Mr. Kina. In the family group. 
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Mr. Brewer. What is the normal ratio in the United States of 
three-bedroom apartments when an apartment project is built? 

Mr. Kina. Twenty-five percent. 

Mr. Brewer. So in Germany you have twice the number of three- 
bedroom apartments as that which is normal in the United States. 

Mr. Kina. That is correct. 

Mr. Mituer of New York. Can I get one point clear which I think 
isimportant? In the original instance when you testified this morning 
[ think you said the overall project in American dollars as originally 
contemplated was something like 19 million. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier of New York. That included how many structures? 

Mr. Kine. Forty buildings. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Of which two now in Bremen have been 
started? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, plus one consular office building also in Bremen. 

Mr. Mixuer of New York. You tell me from the economies which 
vou have discussed today, and which vou now state you believe can 
be inaugurated and imposed over and above the others, concerning 
these structures, what you think the cost will be, roughly, as compared 
to the original estimated cost of nearly 20 million. 

Mr. Kiva. The revision is now in process of design, and these 
designs that I refer to were initiated last fall. The exact savings are 
as yet unknown, pending actual competitive bid receipts, but they 
will probably reduce the average construction costs per apartment, 
if the criteria established by the using agency is not changed. by about 
25 percent, or from the present across-the-board average, based on the 
latest bid figures, $22,800 per apartment to the deutschemark equiva- 
lent of about 17,100. 

That does not, however, contemplate any change in the 50 percent 
maid-room factor, or the low number of apartment units per building, 
or the ratio of 1-, 2- and 3-bedroom apartments. 

Mr. Brownson. Will that affect the one that is already started 
partially or to that degree? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. It will not affect the one that is started. 

Mr. Kina. We will try to achieve savings there in finishes. I do 
not anticipate any substantial saving. 

Mr. Rrentman. Would I be correct, then, that in assuming if the 
whole project is estimated at 20 million, there is a possibility of about 
a $5 million saving? 

Mr. Kina. The $20 million program, sir, covered all categories of 
buildings. The figures I refer to are only the apartment group which 
represent a capital investment of approximately $7,700,000, including 
furnishings. 

Mr. RiexitMan. That will be something in the neighborhood of a 
million and one-half dollars on that basis, saving that could be antici- 
pated on your program. 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. That is our estimated figure, and I am con- 
fident we are going to meet it. 

Mr. Wotrer. On the basis, if I may say so, of today’s prices. Again, 
prices are going up in Germany. There is one fixed figure—put it this 
way—that we cannot exceed, 80 million deutschemarks. Even 
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though prices continue going up, at the end of the program we may 
have to wipe out a building in order to stay within the funds. Prices 
have been going up continuously, particularly on steel and labor. 

Mr. Brownson. When was this new austerity program figured? 

Mr. Kine. During my last visit to Germany. 

Mr. Brownson. That was in December, you say? 

Mr. Kine. September of 1952, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. You are still going ahead with the other one that 
was being built on the de luxe program. 

Mr. Kerrigan. | think that is worth a little explanation. 

You must always have in the back of your mind that this is a kind of 
investment program. We selected October 1, 1953, as the date of 
occupancy. The first design that hit the market brought a response 
that was higher than we had anticipated, but in consideration of two 
facts—one, that we need the housing and the time lost in cutting it 
back, and the other factor, that when the program is finished and the 
need for that apartment is no longer ours, we can recover our invest- 
ment—led us to believe the risk of continuing that building was worth 
running pointed to letting that one go on and taking economies on the 
next designs. 

Mr. Brownson. How many years do you figure this need will con- 
tinue on these buildings? 

Mr. Wotre. At the present time they anticipate, even under the 
present heavy construction program in Germany, it will be a minimum 
of 15 years before they reach the amount of prewar housing, not in- 
cluding the amount of housing required because of influx of re fugees. 

Mr. Brownson. We are taking the personnel staffing as an estab- 
lished fact for purposes of this particular investigation. 

Mr. Wotre. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. On that end of it, are these being prepared fora 
State Department mission at the time when Germany is a free nation, 
or are they part of what is left of the occupation mission, that is the 
point. 

Mr. Wourer. No, sir; only on the basis of our consular functions, 
even after a peace treaty. In other words the housing that we have 
here on the drawing board or under construction will not house the 
present employees or the number of employees we anticipate through 
the next fiscal year or until 6 or 9 months after ratification. 

Mr. Brownson. Where are these people living now? 

Mr. Wo re. In requisition quarters. 

Mr. Brownson. That does not create a certain amount of unrest? 

Mr. Wo tre. A great deal. 

Mr. Kerrigan. It is a political circumstance which Mr. Riddle- 
berger could point out. We have, by contractual arrangement, 
agreed with the German people that we will free the requisition 
properties so they can occupy. 

You know, nothing comes as close to home as the house, and if 
you own it and have a so-called friend occupying it, it is a little 
synthetic in terms of friendship. 

Mr. Wotrr. Under the contractual agreements we agree to vacate, 
or to enter into private lease any requisition quarters being occupied 
on October 1, and we have conducted a very thorough survey where 
we have turned the material over to Mr. Brewer, and that survey 
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showed that only 50 percent would be willing to consider leasing their 
property under their conditions, and it meant a terrific cost of housing 
in Germany if we could get the property. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Mr. Chairman, just one question. On _ this 
economy program Mr. King refers to, if I may call it that, do you 
have any documents that you could furnish to the committee sub- 
stantiating your statement, Mr. King, that you had put into action, 
when you came back from abroad, in September, this program? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. That would take the form of the minutes of 
the meeting at which I presided. 

Mr. Brownson. We would appreciate that. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Yes, if vou file them, Mr. King, we will 
make them a part of the record. 

Mr.Kina. Yes, sir. 

(The statement to be furnished by Mr. King printed as Appendix 1 
on p. 82.) 

Mr. Lanvarr. Along the lines initiated by Mr. Brownson, what did 
we have in Bremen by way of staff and buildings prior to World 
War II? 

Mr. Kine. We owned no property in Bremen prior to World War II. 

Mr. Lanvarr. Is this a new consulate? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 

Mr. RrppLeperGer. We had a consulate there. Bremen, of course, 
was a great port for American trade. A great deal of the cotton trade 
went into Bremen—tobacco, and also other raw materials. 

Mr. Lanrarr. For how many people are we constructing housing 
there now? 

Mr. Kina. Forty-five, I believe. 

Mr. Wotre. Thirty-seven Americans. 

Mr. Lantarr. We are constructing housing for 37. 

Mr. Woure. That is right, constructing housing for 37. 

Mr. Lanrarr. What did we have there prior to World War II? 

Mr. Rippvepercer. We had a consulate. 

Mr. Lanrarr. By way of staff, I mean. 

Mr. Rippiepercer. | do not remember that figure offhand, sir. 
We could find it for you. It was a fairly important consulate because 
of the American trade and the shipping, the American shipping that 
was in there. 

Mr. Lanrarr. All of the other cities where we are building these 
housing units and these consulate buildings have consulates? Did we 
have consulates and State Department staff there prior to World 
War II? 

Mr. RippLeserGer. In every city with the possible exception of 
Dusseldorf. But, however, we had a consulate in Cologne, which is 
very close to it. 

Mr. Lantarr. Just by way of information, we would appreciate 
that, because it does have a bearing on housing needs. 

Could you furnish to this committee a personnel breakdown as to 
the number of personnel there prior to World War II and the number 
of personnel there now for which you have these housing requirements? 

Mr. RippLesererr. We could give those figures, sir. They will 
not be entirely comparable for the reason, of course, that the influx 
of American troops, 5th Division, adds a bigger load to the consulate, 
but we can no doubt find the prewar figures. 
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Of course, we had consulates in Breslau and Dresden, but they are 
now within the Soviet Zone. 

Mr. Lanruarr. I mean the ones we now occupy. 

Mr. RippLeserGcer. Within the Western Zone, yes. 

(The statement of personnel furnished by Mr. Riddleberger is as 
follows:) 


Department of State, Bureau of German Affairs—Staffing in consulates as of July 1, 


1939} 
Complement 
Officers American Alien clerks 
clerks ‘ 
Bremen 2 2 9 
Cologne 2 2 8 
Frankfort 3 2 7 
Hamburg 6 4 14 
Stuttgart 4 15 16 
Munich 2 2 7 


Does not include personnel in former consular cities now in the Eastern Zone of Germany or which were 
not reopened after the war 


Mr. Mituer of New York. Mr. Orendorff, please. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH H. ORENDORFF, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
HOUSING RESEARCH, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Mr. Mituer of New York. Would you state your full name and 
occupation. 

Mr. Orenvorrr. Joseph H. Orendorff, Director of Division of 
Housing Research, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Mr. Brewer. Did your agency make a study of these apartment 
buildings that are being constructed by the State Department in 
Germany? 

Mr. OreENvorFF. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Brewer. Did you make certain comparisons and tabulations 
which compare the German apartment buildings with similar con- 
struction in Washington and in the United States? 

Mr. Orenporrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. Will you refer to the tabulation which is entitled 
“Rental scales in selected multifamily dwellings constructed in 
Washington, D. C., since the end of World War II.” 

Mr. Orenporrr. Yes, sir, I have it here. 

Mr. Brewer. Will you refer to the Quebec House at 2801 Quebec 
Street. How much was the unit cost per apartment at that place? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. $9,800. 

Mr. Brewer. And the total number of units? 

Mr. Orenporrr. 560. 

Mr. Brewer. What is the rental range of those apartments? 

Mr. OrenporrFr. $79.50 to $89.50. Thereis a range there in the 
efficiency apartments from $79.50 to the 1-bedroom, 2-bedroom, up to 
3-bedroom apartments of $200 for the 3-bedroom units. 

Mr. Brewer. What is the range for 1-bedroom apartments? 

Mr. Orenvorrr.. From $115 to $127.50. 
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Mr. Brewer. And for 2-bedroom apartments? 

Mr. Orenporrr. $150 to $175. 

Mr. Brewer. And for 3-bedroom apartments? 

Mr. OrenporrFr. $200. 

Mr. Brewer. Is the Quebec House a modern, air-conditioned 
building? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Brewer. Is it above the normal range of apartment houses in 
Washington? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. I think that it would be considered so. 

Mr. Brewer. Would you refer to the Kenmore at 5415 Connecticut 
Avenue? 

Mr. Orenpvorrr. Yes, sir; I have it. 

Mr. Brewer. What is the unit cost per apartment there? 

Mr. Orenporrr. $9,600. 

Mr. Brewer. The number of units. 

Mr. Orenvorrr. Three hundred and seventy. 

Mr. Brewer. Will you give the rental range for the three sizes 
of those apartments? 

Mr. Orenporrr. For the efficiency, from $65 to $85; for the 
1-bedroom, from $115 to $127.50; and for the 2-bedrooms, all at $190. 

Mr. Brewer. | have a photograph of the Kenmore which was 
furnished me by Mr. Orendorff, and I will pass it around to the com- 
mittee members. It depicts a modern type steel and concrete 
structure. 

Would you refer to the Idaho Terrace at 3040 Idaho Avenue? 

Mr. Orenporrr. Yes, sir; | have it. 

Mr. Brewer. What was the unit cost there? 

Mr. Orenporrr. $9,400. 

Mr. Brewer. The number of units. 

Mr. OrenpvorrFF. 206. 

Mr. Brewer. Would you give the rental range. 

Mr. Orenporrr. On efficiency units, from $77.50 to $82.50; on 
the 1-bedroom, from $117.50 to $120: the 2-bedroom units, all at 
$150; 3-bedroom units at $200. 

Mr. Brewer. These three apartment houses, would you consider 
that they are suitable for occupancy by Government employees, 
Mr. Orendorff? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. Yes; I suspect that there are quite a few in higher 
income ranges living there at the present time. 

Mr. Brewer. You do not think Government employees in the 
medium and lower income range live in these apartments, do you? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. Well, hardly, at the higher rental ranges of these 
units. 

Mr. Miuier of New York. Any Congressmen live there? 

Mr. Brewer. Of the 10 apartment houses listed on this table, are 
there any of them having a unit cost of more than $9,900? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. Yes, there are three; the Woodner at 3636 16th 
Street has a cost of $10,400; the Wiltshire Crescent at 3801 Con- 
necticut Avenue has a cost of $10,300; the Crestwood Apartment at 
3900 16th Street has a cost of $11,100. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this table 
exhibit No. 4 of the record. 
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Mr. Miuter of New York. No objection, it is so ordered. 
(Table of rental scales was marked “Exhibit 4” and follows:) 


Exuisir 4.—Rental scales in selected multifamily dwellings constructed in 
Washington, D. C., since the end of World War II 





= Average | Estimated 
Name and apartment building and location a "mortgage | average total 
, (per unit) jcost (per unit 
Boston House, 1711 Massachusetts A ve 270 $8, 333 | $9, 300 
The State House, 2122 Massachusetts Ave 312 8, 307 | 9, 200 
Berkshire Apartments, 4201 Massachusetts Ave 802 8, 451 9, 300 
Quebec oes 2801 a 560 8, 784 9, 800 
The Ker 5415 Connecticut 370 8, 602 9, 600 
Commat ae. 1125 l th ‘St 122 8, 443 | 9, 400 
W oodner, 3636 16th St 1, 135 8, 797 | 210, 400 
Idaho Terrace, 3040 Idaho Ave 206 8, 495 9, 400 
Wiltshire Crescent, 3801 Connecticut 300 8, 715 210, 300 
Crestwood Apartments, 3900 16th St 222 8, 792 211,100 
Type of dwelling unit 
» ance llars » 
Name of apartment building and location Rental range Dollars per month 
na 3 bed- 
: . 1 bedroom 2 bedrooms 
Efficiency 1 bedroor 2bedrooms | rooms 





Boston House, 1711 Massachusetts Ave $86. 00-$94. 00 $108. 50-$110. 00 $121. 50-$129. 00 | 
The State House, 2122 Massachusetts 
Ave : 75. 00- 86. 25 110. 00- 125. 00 1170.00 
Berkshire Apartments, 4201 Massa- | 
chusetts A ve 85. 00—- 87. 50 110. 00- 130. 00 160. 00— 180. 00 | 
Quebec House, 2801 Quebec 79. 50— 89. 50 115. 00— 127. 50 150. 00- 175. 00 $200 
The Kenmore, 5415 Connecticut 65. 00— 85. 00 115. 00- 127. 50 1190.00 
Commander, 1125 13th St 80. 00- 90. 00 1112.00 1 120.00 
weomt er, 3636 16th St 93. 50-121. 00 127. 00— 196. 00 181. 00O- 241.00 
Idaho Terrace, 3040 Idaho A ve 77. 50— 82. 50 117. 50— 120. 00 1 150.00 200 
Wilt ' iire Crescent, 3801 Connecticut 79. 50- 95. 00 125. 00- 185. 00 
Crestwood Apartments, 3900 16th St 80. 00— 95. 00 120. 00- 150. 00 150. 00- 160. 00 200 
All 


? Buildings stand on leasehold; cost of land not included. 


NOTE All rentals shown include utilities—i. e., heat, hot water, gas, and electricity, and air condition 
ing—except for The State House, which is ‘‘air cooled’’ and not ‘‘air conditioned.’’ Various other services, 
though not universally applicable, are also included in stated rentals, as, for example, doormen, desk clerks, 





switchboard service, laundry facilities, storage lockers, refrigeration. In the Woodner, the services of bell- 
boys are available also and for additional charges maid service is also obtainable. For some buildings at 
1dditional cost, garage facilities are generally available 


Source: Data from Office of the Administrator of Rent Control for the District of Columbia 


Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, do any of these apartments have 
maids’ rooms? 

Mr. Brewer. You might ask Mr. Orendorff. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Orendorff, do any of these apartments have 
maids’ rooms in connection with them? 

Mr. Orenporrr. No, sir; they do not. 

Mr. Dopp. When were they built? 

Mr. Mixtier of New York. When were these apartment houses 
built, the ones you referred to? Are they all postwar-construction? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. They are all postwar construction. I would say 
that most of them are certainly since 1949. 

Mr. Brewer. Did you make a study of the average size of mortgage 
and average estimated total cost per dwelling unit in approximately 
60—I hadn’t counted them—apartment projects in the vicinity of 
Washington? 
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Mr. OrenpDorrFF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. Would you refer to that table. 

On the first page do you see any apartment project having a unit 
cost of more than $9,700? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. No; $9,700 is the highest on that first sheet. 

Mr. Brewer. On the second sheet do you see any higher than 
$10,000? 

Mr. OrenvorrF. $10,000 is the highest on the second sheet; yes. 

Mr. Brewer. What is the highest on the third sheet? 

Mr. OrenvDorFF. $9,500. 

Mr. Brewer. I appear to be looking at the wrong sheet; I see the 
Capitol Plaza at $17,400. Do you see that one? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. No, sir. That was an error, I am informed, and 
has been revised. That had a total cost of $8,100. 

Mr. Brewer. Yes; I see I have the old sheet. What is the highest 
one on that page? 

Mr. OrENDORFF. $9,800—excuse me; there is one at $9,900. 

Mr. Brewer. Would you draw the conclusion that in the Wash- 
ington area, at least, the apartment units run somewhere around 
$8,000 or $9,000 at top per unit? 

Mr. Orenporrr. I would say that it would be very unusual to 
find them over $10,000, in a range between $8,000 and $10,000. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this list of 
apartment projects exhibit No. 5. 

Mr. Mixxer of New York. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Average size of mortgage and cost study was marked “Exhibit 5 
and follows: ) 


” 


ExuiBit 5.—Average size of mortgage and average estimated total cost per dwelling 
unit in selected multifamily dwellings built with FHA mortgage insurance in the 
Washington metropolitan area since the end of World War I1 


Estimated 
approximate 
total cost 


Average 


Name and location of property mortgage 


Queenstown Apartments, Mt. Rainier, Md $8, 712 $9, 700 
Culmore Number One, Inc., Fairfax County, Va 8, 286 9, 200 
Chillum Heights Apartments, sec. D, Mt. Rainier, Md 7,611 8, £00 
Chillum Heights Apartments, sec. E, Mount Rainier, Md 8, O86 9, 000 
Greenlawn Apartments, Washington, D. C &, 439 9, 400 
Magnolia Gardens, Inc., Arlington, Va 8, 550 9, 500 
University Hills, Inc., Prince Georges County, Md 7, 970 &, 900 
Oxon Park Apartments, Inc., Prince Georges County, Md 7, 280 8, 100 
Belle View Apartments, Inc., sec. II, Alexandria, Va 8, 603 9, 600 
The Lynwood, Washington, D. C 8, 225 9, 100 
Belle View Apartments, sec. III, Alexandria, Va 8, 568 9, 500 
Kent Village, Inc., sec. A, Landover, Md 7, 805 8, 700 
Kent Village, Inc., sec. B, Landover, Md 8, 129 9, 000 
Kent Village, Inc., sec. F, Landover, Md 8, 073 9, 000 
Widrick Development Corp., Washington, D. C 7, 815 8, 700 
Culmore Number Two, Fairfax County, Va 8, 140 9, 000 
Hillwood Manor, Fairfax County, Va 8, 140 9, 000 
Lee Gardens North, Inc., Arlington, Va 8, 168 9, 100 
Glass Manor, sec. A, Prince Georges County, Md 8, 287 9, 200 
Glass Manor, sec. B, Prince Georges County, Md 8, 214 9, 100 
Hunting Towers Apartments, Inc., Alexandria, Va 8, 586 9, 500 
Congress Development Corp. Il, Washington, D. C 8, 100 9, 000 
Columbia Heights, Inc., sec. 3, Arlington, Va 8, 480 9, 400 
Shipley Apartments Inc., Washington, D. C 8, 075 9, 000 
Northwest Park, Inc., I, Montgomery County, Md &, 867 9, 900 
Northwest Park, Inc., II, Montgomery County, Md 8, 960 10, 000 
Northwest Park, Inc., III, Montgomery County, Md 8, 911 9, 900 
Chillum Heights Apartments, Prince Georges County, Md., sec. A 7, 603 8, 400 
Chillum Heights Apartments, Prince Georges County, Md., sec. B 7, 606 8, 500 
Chillum Heights Apartments, Prince Georges County, Md., sec. C 7, 600 8, 400 
Congress Development Corp., IV, Washington, D, C 8, 162 9, 100 
Congress Development Corp., VI, Washington, D, C_-.-- 8, 150 9, 100 
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Exurpit 5.—Average size of mortgage and average estimated total cost per dwelling 


unit in selected multifamily dwellings built with FHA mortgage insurance in the 
Washington metropolitan area since the end vf World War IJ]—Continued 








Average Estimated 
Name and location of property mortgage approximate 
total cost 

Atlantic Gardens, sec. 3, Washington, D. ¢ $8, 100 $9, 000 
Berkshire Apartments, sec. B, Washington, D. ( iu 8, ¢ 9, 300 
Willston Apartments, sec 7 Falls Church, Va 7,¢ 8, 200 
Berkshire Apartments, Washington, D, C 8, 9, 400 
Kirkwood Village, sec. C, Prince Georges County, Md fe 8, 100 
Kirkwood Village, sec. D, Prince Georges County, Md ¥, 8, 100 
Washington Circle Apartments, Washington, D. C 8, ¢ 9, 900 
University Manor, Inc., Takoma Park, Md 7, 8, 800 
Lenecshire House, Inc., Washington, D. C 8, 9, 500 
Adams Hill Plaza, Inc., Washington, D. C 8, 9, 700 
rhe Kenmore, Inc., Washington, D. ¢ 8, 9, 600 
Quebec House, Inc., Washington, D. ¢ 8, 9, 800 
Langley Park Apartments, sec. A, Prince Georges County, Md 7 8, 200 
Langley Park Apartments, sec. D, Prince Georges County, Md 7, 374 8, 200 
Langley Park Apartments, sec. E, Prince Georges County, Md 7, 416 &, 200 
Mason Hall Corp., Alexandria, Va 8, 196 9, 100 
Dominion Gardens addition, Alexandria, Va 7, 349 &, 200 
Idaho Terrace, Inc., Washington, D. C 8, 495 9, 400 
Commander Apartments, Washington, D. C 8, 443 9, 400 
rhe Virginian, Lee Boulevard, Arlington, Va ®, 100 9, 000 
Parkwood Plaza, Washington, D. ¢ 8, 410 9, 300 
Capitol Plaza, Washington, D. C 7, 227 8, 100 
Ager Terrace Apartments, Prince Georges County, Md 6, 469 7, 200 
Shirley-Duke Apartments, sec. 1, Fairfax County, Va 6, 602 7, 300 
Shirley-Duke Apartments, sec. II, Fairfax County, Va 6, 495 7, 200 
Oxon Terrace Apartments, Prince Georges County, Md 6, 577 7, 300 
Marlboro Gardens, Inc., Prince Georges County, Md 6, 451 7, 200 
Potomac Park, Washington, D. C 8, 483 9, 400 
Belle View Inc., sec. 1V, Alexandria, Va 8, 204 9, 200 
Addison Chapel] Apartments, project I, Chapel Road, Md 5, O81 5, 600 
Wakefield Hall, Washington, D.C 8, O58 9, 000 
Woodside Manor, Silver Spring, Md 8, 137 9, 000 
Goodacre Apartments, Takoma Park, Md 8, 573 9, 500 
ith Bradley Boulevard, Chevy Chase, Md 7, 926 8, 800 
Rock Creek Gardens, Silver Spring, Md 7, 909 8. 800 

Do 7, 999 8, 900 
Frederick Courts, Arlington, Va 8, 281 9, 200 
High Points Apartments, Washington, D. C 8, 250 9, 200 
Barcroft, Inc., Arlington, Va 8, 111 9, 000 


Do 7, 513 8, 300 





Silver Hill Apartments, Silver Hill, Md 6, 929 7, 700 
Walter Reed Gardens, Arlington, Va 8, 004 &, 900 
Belle View Apartments, Fairfax County, Va 8, 848 9, 800 
Hamilton Manor, Hyattsville, Md 7, 410 8, 200 
Riggs Manor Corp., Prince Georges Countv, Md 8, 976 9, 900 
Lord Caly ert Apartments, Prince Georges County, Md 8, 358 9, 300 
Parkland Village, Prince Georges County, Md 8, 109 9, 000 
Parkway Terrace, Suitland, Md 8, 520 9, 500 
lhe Tyler Gardens Corp., Falls Church, Va 8,035 8, 900 

pleton Manor, Prince Georges County, Md 8, 155 9, 100 

Do §, ORS 9, 000 
Inwood Corp., Washington, D. ¢ 7, 616 8, 500 
Lioyds Apartments, Alexandria, Va 8, 316 9, 200 

Do & O24 &, 900 
Claremont Communities, Arlington, Va 8, 100 », 000 
District Heights Terrace, District Heights, Md 6, 183 6, 900 
Huntwood Corp., Washington, D. C 6, O77 6, 800 
Boston House, Washington, D. ¢ 8, 335 +, 300 
State House, Washington, D. ¢ 8, 307 9, 200 


Mr. Brewer. Did you make a study of selected luxury apartments 
in the United States? 

Mr. Orenporrr. Well, we tried to select out a group of apart- 
ments in the United States that provided greater facilities and prob- 
ably more amenities than the group of apartments that we have here 
in the Washington area 

Mr. Brewer. Such apartments are described as luxury apartments, 
are they not? 

Mr. Orenporrr. They are frequently referred to as that, ves. 

Mr. Brewer. Would you refer to the table entitled “Costs and 
Rentals for Selected Luxury Apartments.” 
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Mr. OrenporFF. Yes, sir, I have that. 

Mr. Brewer. Would you refer to the apartment house at San 
Francisco, Calif.? 

Mr. OrENpDorFF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. How many units are in that apartment house? 

Mr. OrenporrrF. Six. 

Mr. Brewer. So that as to size it is comparable to the apartment 
houses being constructed in Bremen, is it not? 

Mr. Orenporrr. Yes, it would be slightly smaller, | guess, than 
the smallest one there. 

Mr. Brewer. What is the total cost per unit? 

Mr. OrenvDorFF. $21,610. 

Mr. Brewer. How many rooms are in each unit? 

Mr. OrenporrF. Four rooms. 

Mr. Brewer. Is that apartment house described in the Architec- 
tural Forum for September 1951? 

Mr. Orenporrr. It is, sir; ves, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. What is the general description of it? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. They refer to it as a 2-front apartment and state 
that this charming 3-story apartment on Telegraph Hill compactly 
demonstrates quite important values. Doing an ordinary kind of 
building supremely well is often better than trying for a different kind 
of building; that the same building can throw open a magnificent 
view and again shut out an undesirable one with a private epicurean 
garden; and that a thoroughly modern building can be so arranged, and 
occupants need take no monastic vows to live in a modern museum, 
but can keep their dwellings deeply personal. 

Mr. Brewer. Does the general description fit a luxury apartment? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. I am sorry. 

Mr. Brewer. Does the general description fit that of a luxury 
apartment? 

Mr. OrenpborrF. I suspect that it would; ves. 

Mr. Dopp. Wait a minute. Is that a description of an apartment, 
or is it some architect’s words or some advertising medium or what? 

Mr. OrenpvorrFr. This is, I suspect, editorial comments resulting 
from data that were gathered by architectural staff members, 

Mr. Dopp. Does it say anything about the plumbing or interior, 
woodwork or brass or any of the things that we would ordinarily get? 

Mr. Orenpvorrr. It does not go into the usual type of delineation 
of construction, we will say, beginning with the foundation, structures, 
and so on. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Any further questions of this witness? 

Mr. Brewer. | have some further questions. 

Mr. Woure. May I be out of order, sir, and ask a question? 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Wotre. Do all these average costs include land as well per unit? 

Mr. Orenporrr. Yes. 

Mr. Woure. That includes the cost of the land. 

Mr. Orenpvorrr. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. I have a question along that same line. Do these 
costs include also the financing costs and the other costs that would 
go with it, together with the architects’ fees? Is it an overall package? 

Mr. Orenpvorrr. Yes; it would include the financing cost and such. 
It would include the architects’ fees and the fee to the contractor and 
also the financing cost. 
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Mr. Brownson. It does include the land. 

Mr. Orenporrr. It does include the land. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this tabulation 
exhibit No. 6. 

Mr. Mixuer of New York. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

(Statement of costs and rentals for selected luxury apartments was 
marked “Exhibit 6’’ and follows:) 


Exuisit 6.—Costs and rentals for selected luxury apartments 


Total cost 


Size , 
(num- Num- Monthly 
Location ine aif ber of vantel” Source 
units Amount Per Square! rooms 
: ‘ unit foot 
Chicago, Ill.: 860 Lake 288 ($4,404,000 | $15,292 | $10.38 319 $105 Architectural 
Shore Drive 6 210 Forum, Novem- 
1952. 
Los Angeles, Calif 11 2117, 856 | 210,714 98.05 214 175-300 | House and Home, 
} February 1952. 
San Francisco, Calif 6 129,660 | 21,610 | 12.10 4 (3 Architectural 


Forum, Septem- 
ber 1951 

Honolulu, T, H 16 | 94, 334 5, 271 7. 83 344 «145-150 | House and Home, 

May 1952. 

2 95-157 | Architectura ] 
3 142-238 Forum, July 
314 375 1952, 
4 


170-275 


New York, N. Y.: Man- 581 (4 § 30, 000 4) 
hattan House 


} 240-375 
6 330-450 


7 350-750 
' 


1 Monthly carrying costs. Apartments are cooperatively owned, Initial investment on 314-room units is 
$6,500 while for 6-room units it is $12,000. 

2 Construction cost only, Excludes land, architects fees, etc 

3 A cooperative project. Operating cost data not available 

‘ Not available 

5 Estimated. 


Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, are you finished with Mr. Orendorff? 

Mr. Miuzer of New York. Does counsel have further questions of 
the witness? 

Mr. Brewer. I have some further questions of the witness, but not 
on this particular subject. 

Mr. Mitier of New York. Do you have some questions on what 
we have already covered? 

Mr. Lantrarr. We have compared unit costs of apartment units in 
the Washington area. I am wondering how building costs in the 
Washington area compare on an index basis with building costs in 
the rest of the United States. 

Mr. Orenvorrr. Mr. Randall, do you have your cost factors 
there? 

Mr. Puitie A. Ranpauu (Division of Housing Research, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency). I donot have those cost factors with me, 
but as a general rule Washington will run over the national average 
and will rate in probably the top 4 or 5 cost areas, high-cost areas. 

Mr. Lantarr. In other words, considering the United States as a 
whole, these figures we have for unit cost of apartments can be con- 
sidered among the top five highest in cost in the United States. 

Mr. Ranpatu. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Brewer. Did you have a comment, Mr. King? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, | would like, if I may, to insert some figures here 
on American apartment-house construction, contemporary type of 
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construction of the type you have been discussing. I do not mean 
to take issue with Mr. Orendorff or his figures, he T have here 4 
projects, 3 of which are subsidized projects, low rental group apart- 
ments. 

One is the Red Hook project, and another is the Sedgewick, and 
another is the Chicago colored housing. The other is the 20th Street 
apartment in New York. 

The costs of these apartments per unit, taken from the actual con- 
tracts without land, without architectural fees and without furnishings, 
and without any other incidentals, run as follows: 

On the 3-bedroom category, $11,450 for the Red Hook project. 
That is a subsidized slum-clearance project. 

At the Sedgewick project, which enjoys tax abatement only, the 
average cost is $13,700, again free of land, architects’ fees, furnishings, 
or any other factors. 

The Chicago Negro housing project, 238 units in 1 building, runs 
$15,650. 

Mr. Brownson. Are those all Government projects? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Built by the Government? 

Mr. Kine. Municipal projects; yes. The first two are Government. 
I am not sure about the Chicago project. 

The 20-story apartment in New York, which would classify as an 
upper income group apartment—— 

Mr. Brewer. Is that the Manhattan House? 

Mr. Kine. Manhattan House—runs $42,240 in the 3-bedroom 
category. There are 581 apartments in that building. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That is three bedrooms per unit; isn’t it? 

Mr. Kina. That is right. He didn’t give us the range of bedrooms, 
I can give those to you for these projects if you like. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you know what the Manhattan House 3-bed- 
room units rent for? 

Mr. Kina. $62 a room, I believe. 

Mr. Brewer. How much per apartment, Mr. King? 

Mr. Kine. The Manhattan House project would run 180 

Mr. Brewer. I read from the same tabulation a 3-bedroom 
apartment rents for $372. 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. Brewer. May I make a comment on the four apartment 
projects which are, as you say, subsidized? My conclusion is that 
subsidized apartments are costing the Government more than private 
enterprise pays. 

Mr. Kina. They were not introduced for that purpose, but they 
do reflect construction costs on what is generally recognized as low- 
cost housing. They show also that they are being ‘built in great 
blocs rather than in individual units. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Mr. King, just a minute. On the Man- 
hattan project which you referred to, the cost per unit is $42,242; is 
that right? 

Mr. Kina. Construction only. 

Mr. Mituer of New York. On these tabulated figures which were 
introduced as exhibits this morning, on the Bremen one-family housing 
apartment building, in American dollars it was estimated that per 
apartment unfurnished that was $42,150, although I realize there is 
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a variable in there in that it includes architects’ fees and land and so 
on, whereas this does not. But what is the average rental in the 
Bremen one-family apartment building from our State Department 
employees? What rent to they pay? 

Mr. Kina. The average is $1,872 per person. At the higher income 
bracket it is correspondingly higher, up to $3,000. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. You are talking about the annual 
rental. 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer of New York. As compared to the figure here of the 
Manhattan House of $362 a month. 

Mr. Brewer. Actually they do not pay rent. 

Mr. Kine. No. 

Mr. Brewer. That so-called rent is in lieu of a rental allowance. 

Mr. Wotre. That is right. We rent no properties in Germany. 
They are all under requisition. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. The apartments per annum here in the 
Manhattan project bring in over $4,000 a year in rentals per apart- 
ment. 

Mr. Kina. In the three-bedroom category. 

Mr. Miiuer of New York. As compared to what you get in Bremen 
of $1,800 or by way of housing allowance, which is a difference be- 
tween $1,800 and $4,000. 

Mr. Kine. That is right, average. 

Mr. Miiuer of New York. And this is shown by the things which 
you have introduced yourself here. That is our very point, you see. 
In other words, we are not arguing that you cannot build for the gen- 
erals or the consuls or for your high-echelon people excellent quarters, 
but we say that this seems a little out of line. 

The people in the $3,000 to the $8,000 per annum bracket are living 
in houses that cost such amounts as $42,000 per unit, and they are 
paying only about $1,800 a year in rent, and have maid’s quarters. 
That seems to be our whole project here. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; and | want very much to explain how these 
price differentials have come about. In the Manhattan House, which 
is a luxury-type apartment, your average number of rooms per apart- 
ment is 4.3. In the German program it ranges from 5.4 to 6.35 be- 
cause of user requirements. That is a very pronounced influence. 

Mr. Lanrtarr. Let us get to this user requirement thing a minute. 
Why is it that we have to have a higher user requirement in Germany 
than we would for a 3-bedroom apartment in this country for which 
you pay $4,000 a year rent? What in the world requires an individual 
who does not live in this country in a $4,000, 3-bedroom apartment, 
when he goes to Germany, having to have additional requirements 
over there? I cannot understand what the difference is. 

Mr. Mitier of New York. He is only paying a third as much. 

Mr. Lantarr. What are these user requirements? That seems 
to be what is running the cost of this thing away up. 

Mr. Wo.rr. That is one of the factors. 

Mr. Lantarr. That seems to be the thing we come back to all the 
time. 

Mr. Wotre. There are 3 factors that run the cost up higher than 
the average, with the exception of the 1 example of 6 apartments given. 

Mr. Lantarr. Can we just take this user-requirement thing and 
exhaust that first? 
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Mr. Wotre. Certainly. The user-requirement difference between 
apartments in the States and apartments we are building in Bremen 
is, 1, the dining area, and 2, this maid’s room we keep coming back to. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Wait a minute now. Did Mr. King say that the 
apartment unit itself was larger than the apartment unit in this 
housing project we are talking about, the three bedroom apartments? 

Mr. Kina. I said average number of rooms per apartment, which 
is two or more. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Let us get this basis down again now. On the 3-bed- 
room apartment in this housing project for which the rental is in excess 
of $4,000 a year, how many cubic feet is it there? 

Mr. Kerrican. Or rooms, either one—4.3 rooms. 

Mr. Wotrer. And we call for between from 5.4 to 6.3 rooms, and 
the entire difference is made up in the 2 types of rooms. One is the 
dining area that we do provide in the apartments over there, and 
second is this, in Bremen, one-maid room per apartment, but after 
that, only half a maid room per apartment. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Doesn’t this apartment we are talking about here 
have a dining room in it? 

Mr. Wo re. It was not included. You have three bedrooms, you 
have a kitchen and you have a bath and a living room. I don’t 
know where the 4.3 comes from. 

Mr. Kina. In Manhattan House which I have seen only once, the 
dining area is usually a simple extension of the living room. 

Mr. Brownson. I thought that is what you said this morning you 
had. 

Mr. Kina. Ours are larger and grouped off to one side. 

Mr. Lantarr. Why do you have to have a bigger dining room in 
Germany? | didn’t get, that. 

Mr. RippieserGer. The reason you have to have a bigger dining 
room is relatively simple, and that is that you have to do more enter- 
taining. That is the reason for that. 

Mr. Lantarr. You mean our stenographers over there entertain 
more? 

Mr. Rippiesercer. | am talking about the larger apartments. 

Mr. Lantarr. The clerk getting $3,000 is living in the same 
apartment. 

Mr. Wotre. That apartment is interchangeable. There are 3 of 
them living in 1 apartment, if there are bachelors. If it is a family 
with sufficient dependents, they are living in a three-bedroom apart- 
ment. But it is true that under these plans we have certainly provided 
a larger dining area. I just prefer to call it a dining room and be done 
with it. 

Mr. Lanrarr. The dining room is just designed so the maid will 
have some place in which to serve. 

Mr. Brownson. Are these apartments assigned solely on the basis 
of need? In other words, the man’s salary level in this housing 
doesn’t make any difference. 

Mr. Wo tre. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. If he is a $4,000-a-year man and has 4 or 5 chil- 
dren, he gets this biggest apartment in spite of the fact that other 
people with higher salaries or salary grades may be living in smaller 
apartments. 

Mr. Wo tre. That is correct, sir, and we do have a very definite 
policy that 1 employee has 1 bedroom. In other words, if we are 
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assigning apartments to bachelor personnel, we give them a private 
bedroom and a community dining-living room and bathing and 
kitchen facilities. 

Mr. Brownson. Who are these lower paid employees expected to 
entertain? 

Mr. Lantarr. Maids. 

Mr. RippLeserGer. | hope, sir, that they will entertain some 
Germans. That is the point. 

Mr. Lantarr. Can’t they do that in these community houses, 
these culture centers? 

Mr. RippLeserGer. They cannot feed them there. 

Mr. Mituier of New York. Mr. Wolfe, I have here what purport 
to be the Department of State foreign building operations, some of 
these drawings, and I note here that in the Bremen Family housing 
you not only have a large dining room in these apartments, but you 
also have what is known as a dining-room terrace in each apartment. 

Mr. Woure. I am afraid that is an architectural term. It is just 
a plain terrace. 

Mr. Miiier of New York. It seems to have a dining table on it. 

Mr. Woure. | assure you there is no dining table provided for it. 
It is just a terrace. Our designs don’t show it, but it is just a little 
porch. 

Mr. Kina. That is normal in American housing, too, to have porches 
in apartments. 

Mr. Brownson. So in case 1 of these $3,000 a year people had 20 

30 people over, they could go out on the terrace. 

Mr. WourE. They could expand to the terrace. 

Mr. Brownson. Do they get any representation allowance for this 
entertaining? 

Mr. Wore. Very few of them. The senior officer and consulate 
and probably the second one do get some representation, but as to all 
junior officers, it is just as much a part of their job, to make their 
contacts inside and outside of the office, as it is to sit in the office and 
issue a visa or shipping notice, and it is expected of them, and it is 
just a part of the job, where here it is not. 

If l am serving in the States, | don’t doit. If I am serving overseas 
I accept it as part of my job to do it. 

Mr. Brownson. That is the unfortunate curse of Congressmen, 
They serve in the United States and are still expected to do it. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Let me get oe k to these rooms per unit again. In 
these family housing units in Germany do you have laundry rooms 
provided? 

Mr. Woxre. There is one large laundry room, I think, and drying 
room for the whole building; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kina. Central, not in the individual apartments. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Are the garages figured in? 

Mr. Wo.rFer. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanrarr. As to one of these buildings like the Kenmore that 
we took into consideration, Mr. Orendorff, in these apartment build- 
ings that you have told us about, when they figure the rooms per 
unit, do they take into consideration the laundry rooms and utility 
rooms, garage space and everything like that in figuring those? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. No; when you are figuring the rooms per unit, 
you would only figure the number of rooms per unit that are 
actually a part of the unit. 
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Mr. Lantarr. In an apartment. 

Mr. Orenvorrr. Yes. I assume, though, conversely, if a maid’s 
room was provided for the unit in the basement and was to be in- 
cluded in the rent, that you would then include that maid’s room in 
your rooms. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In your rooms per unit. You say that the maid’s 
room and the dining room 

Mr. Wore. Makes up the difference. If I may ask a question 
there, Mr. Chairman, if you don’t include the laundry and other 
facilities in the basement, perhaps it should be deducted here—but 
this is a total cost of the building, plus the land and all incidental 
expenses, divided by the number of apartments, whether it is the 
basement room or the laundry room or the bedroom. It makes no 
difference. 

Mr. Lanrarr. You mean that the difference between this 5 rooms 
per unit or 6 rooms per unit runs— 

Mr. Kina. The average is about 3.5 rooms per apartment in the 
average middle-income apartment. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In America, 

Mr. Kina. Is that correct, Mr. Orendorff, about 3% rooms average 
per apartment? 

Mr. Orenporrr. Yes, I would say so. 

Mr. Lantarr. The middle-class American, what salary range are 
we speaking about? 

Mr. OrenpvorFF. We would be speaking there of somewhere be- 
tween $3,500 and $5,000 a vear. 

Mr. Lantarr. Average rooms per unit, 3.5 rooms per unit for one 
in that salary range. Again, what are the rooms per unit in Bremen? 

Mr. Kina. 5.4 to 6.35. 

Mr. Wotre. Or an average there of about 5%. 

Mr. Kine. That gives you your two rooms. 

Mr. Lanrarr. So that is roughly two rooms per unit more. 

Mr. Kine. As apartments are calculated. 

Mr. Lantarr. Those two rooms roughly would run the cost up, 
like the average we have here in Washington of roughly around $9,000, 
to this $42,000. 

Mr. Wo tre. No, sir. 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 

Mr. Wo tre. That is just one factor. 

Mr. Kina. That is a very important question. The average cost, 
according to our figures, without any land costs, architects’ fees, 
furnishings, or any incidental expenses, such as landscaping, exceeds 
$12,000. On the German program the average is $22,800 by direct 
comparison. 

Mr. Lantarr. What is that? 

Mr. Dopp. Say it again. 

Mr. Kina. A direct comparison of the dollar cost of the apartments 
that we are discussing in Germany is $22,800. In the United States 
it is averaging around $12,500, but it depends upon our source data. 
We have 1 source data, and Mr. Orendorff has another; which buildings 
you use to develop your apartment costs as between luxury apart- 
ments, as between 500 units on 1 site. Those factors very heavily 
weight the cost of an apartment. 

Mr. Mituer of New York. I think counsel intends to develop a 
little of this, so let us proceed. 
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Mr. Brownson. One question in connection with the entertainment 
facilities. Don’t you have clubs and that type of thing for the per- 
sonnel there over and above their apartments? 

Mr. Wotrr. No, sir; not at these locations. 

Mr. Brownson. Don’t you have that setup at Bonn, the one that 
the Uncle Sugar series in the Scripps-Howard papers played up so 
graphically? 

Mr. Wotre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. That is the one with the $373,000 glass-enclosed 
swimming pool and all-that stuff. 

Mr. Wo re. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. So they are not really just restricted to these little 
cubicles that you are building for them. 

Mr. Wotre. Mr. Brownson, that is just in one location. These 
others are the consulate locations, Bremen, Frankfurt, and other 
places. 

Mr. Brownson. They get promoted from those slum conditions 
to the setup in Bonn. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. All right, counsel, proceed. 

Mr. Kerrigan. May I say one thing? 1 am impressed with the 
fact that you undertake to see what consideration is avoided for the 
use of these apartments or what income the Government of the 
United States gets by virtue of furnishing them. We have taken a 
study of the personnel who will be in Germany to occupy this staff 
housing. The rental that will be saved per year gross is $665,000, 
the rental allowances. 

You don’t have to pay them out by virtue of furnishing quarters. 
The cost of maintaining the annual maintenance and operating costs 
of these buildings which should be deducted from that is $240,000, 
so you end up with a net saving per year of $425,000. 

Now, capitalizing that for the purpose of justify: ing your investment, 
the onaiia of savings that we enjoy by a normal formula for capitali- 
zation would justify the expenditure in terms of the income that 
could be had or the savings that result of 53 million deutschemarks or 
approximately $13 million, whereas we expect to expend all costs 
except furniture and furnishings, thirty-two million, or approximately 
something a little ove 7,700,000, so that is one of the things that you 
have been reaching for in terms of what savings 

Mr. Miiuer of New York. It isn’t at all. That is not the point 
at all, because this savings is a saving resulting from a Government 
operation; that is, having the personnel overseas, instead of giving 
them a quarters allowance, we can give them quarters and thus save 
a certain amount of money 

If you want to use figures on that theory; then of course you could 
go into all kinds of theories on how the United States Government 
could build a structure over there for 10 million of 20 million and still 
be money ahead, but that is not any excuse for not building these 
things as economically as you can build them, regardless. 

Mr. Kerrigan. We agree with that, but it is just a factor which 
you should keep in mind. You are avoiding a liability to the extent 
of 

Mr. Miter of New York. That would make me agree with the 
necessity for providing the structures, but not for providing structures 
that are not in line with the general overall costs. 
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Mr. Kerrican. The next point I would like to make, which is also 
an economic one, is that these buildings have been designed to serve 
primarily the immediate need of housing, but also, when they are no 
longer required, to have proper resale value. 

Now, the opinion that we have on that subject is that at any time 
we will recapture our investment, so we are not speaking about money 
which is going out of sight, and we are not speaking about money 
which, put to work as soon as the building is complete, isn’t develop- 
ing income under the present level. We agree with some of the other 
observations, that conceivably more could be saved, but that goes 
back to standards. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I see that argument. If we increase the rental 
allowances now in Congress, we could just make money hand over 
fist out of these things. 

Mr. Mitier of New York. We could show a big enough profit to 
pay off the war debt. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Kerrigan, you argue now you are saving money 
by building these apartments, but then you speak of selling them and 
moving out. Would you be losing money then by paying rental 
allowances? 

Mr. Kerrigan. We must keep in mind, Mr. Brewer, that the pro- 
gram in Germany at some time gradually will reduce itself to some- 
what normal size. The units, fortunately, in which they are built 
are built in terms of disposable sizes. 

We are building apartment units in places. We may be able 
sell one or go on the market as soon as it becomes normal. 

I didn’t answer your question. 

Mr. Brownson. That point doesn’t hook up with what Mr. Wolfe 
said when he said this was a normal consular-type operation that 
would be continuing on into the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Brewer. On that line, Mr. Brownson, we might ask what is 
the policy of the State Department as to where its employees should 
live abroad. Should they live in the community? 

Mr. Kiva. It has been the policy of the De ‘partment for a long 
time to avoid Government ownership of staff housing. There are a 
number of reasons for that, the most important one being that it is 
desirable politically that our American personnel abroad live in and 
around and among the nationals of the country to which they are 
accredited. We do not go into housing ever when it is more economical 
and possible to rent. 

Mr. Brewer. As a general policy, the Department does not like 
its employees all to live in one place, is that true? 

Mr. Kina. We do not. 

Mr. Brewer. I recall that one of the consuls developed a rather 
spectacular phrase as a description of that condition where all the 
employees were living in an apartment house. 

Do you recall that “phrase, Mr. King? 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. I would like to get this over this after- 
noon. Do you have some more questions of Mr. Orendorff? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes, sir. 

Did you make a calculation for comparing the net square feet of 
living area of projects in Washington, D. C., with the net floor areas 
in Bremen housing developments? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. Yes, sir. We did. 
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Mr. Brewer. Did that comprise 2 walkup housing projects in 
the District and 2 elevator apartments? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. Will you refer to the net floor area of one-bedroom 
units in Washington and read those off? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. The total net area for the 1-bedroom unit ranged 
from 566 square feet and 568 for the 2 walkup apartment units to 
656 and 693 for the elevator units. 

Mr. Brewer. What was the net floor area in the one-bedroom units 
in Bremen? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. In the family walkup it was 935 square feet and 
in the bachelor walkup, 690. 

Mr. Brewer. Does that net floor area in Bremen include maids’ 
rooms? 

Mr. Orenporrr. No, sir. It does not. 

Mr. Brewer. In the two-bedroom units in Washington, will you 
read those off? 

Mr. Orenporrr. For the walkups there are 653 square feet and 
708, respectively; and in the elevator apartment it is 952 square feet. 

Mr. Brewer. What is the net floor area in the Bremen apartments? 

Mr. Orenporrr. For the family walkup it is 1,273 and for the 
bachelor walkup 1,345. 

Mr. Brewer. What is the net floor area in the three-bedroom apart- 
ments in Bremen? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. For the family walkup in building A it is 1,605. 
In building B it is 1,609. In the bachelor walkup it is 1,704. 

Mr. Brewer. The tabulation shows that in the projects you exam- 
ined in Washington there were no three-bedroom units. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Orenpvorrr. Yes. 

Mr. Brewer. Will you refer to the gross area for living units in the 
Washington apartments? What are they? Will you define gross area 
first? 

Mr. OrenporFF. The gross area is taking the total area of the struc- 
ture and dividing it by the number of units in the structure. 

Mr. Brewer. That includes stairways and corridors, and that sort 
of thing? 

Mr. Orenporrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Brewer. Will you read them? 

Mr. OrenporrFr. Consequently you come up here with an average 
in your walkups that falls, or that includes 1-bedroom and 2-bedroom 
units. The average gross area per living unit there for walkup A 
is 760 square feet; for walkup B it is 695 square feet; for elevator 
apartment C it is 767. For the other elevator apartment it is 637. 

Mr. Brewer. What is the gross area in the Bremen apartments? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. In the family walkup in building A the average 
is 2,115. 

Mr. Brewer. Just one moment, Mr. Orendorff. If you add on 
the caretaker’s apartment and maid’s quarters, what is the gross 
area? 

Mr. Orenporrr. It would go up to 2,418 square feet. 

Mr. Brewer. What is the gross area in building B? 

Mr. Kina. I question those figures. 

Mr. OrEenpDorrFF. 1,893. 

Mr. Brewer. What is it if you add on the maid’s quarters? 
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Mr. OrENDORFF. 2,273. 

Mr. Brewer. What is the gross area in the bachelor apartment 
units? 

Mr. OrenvorrF. 1,652. 

Mr. Brewer. And if you add on the maid’s quarters, what is it? 

Mr. OrenvorrF. 2,009. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to enter this as exhibit 
No. 7. 

Mr. Miuuter of New York. With no objection it is so ordered 

(The comparison between Washington, D. C., and Bremen floor 
areas was marked “Exhibit 7” for identification and follows:) 


Exuipit 7.— Tabulation showing net square foot floor areas of living units classified 
by number of bedrooms, also net floor areas by room use, and average gross square 
foot floor area per living unit 


District of Columbia housing 


remen housir 
projects Brem hou 


Net floor areas Family walkup 


A B ( D 
walkup!/walkup el tor elevator 


Bac! 
l ’ 
Build Build- walkup 
ng A ing B 


0-bedroom unit (total area 432 450 
Living-dining-kitchen combination 310 278 
Dressing room 3 6s 
Bathroom 35 37 
1-bedroom unit (total area 568 566 693 656 935 690 
Living-dining combination 232 231 316 308 408 240) 
Kitchen 74 57 62 56 130 RY 
Bedroom 150 147 153 160 184 158 
Bathroom 34 36 38 35 64 44 
Balcony off living room 170 
2-bedroom unit (total area 708 673 952 1, 273 1, 34 
Living-dining combination 232 234 374 405 412 
Kitchen 92 57 61 176 18S 
Bedroom No. 1 147 136 18S 187 189 
Bedroom No. 2 109 107 160 159 168 
Bathroom 39 36 35 57 65 
Half bathroon 33 W) 
Balcony off living room 69 64 
}-hedroom unit (total area 1, 605 1, 609 1, 704 
Living-dining combination 399 4009 412 
Kitchen 176 176 188 
Bedroom No. 1 178 1y2 189 
Bedroom No, 2 E 163 166 168 
Bedroom No. 3 159 161 168 
Bathroom No. 1 69 76 91 
Bathroom No. 2 76 65 6s 
Half bathroom | 33 39 50 
Balcony off living room 69 70 “4 
Caretaker’s apartment (total area | 610 625 
Living-dining combination 214 233 
Kitchen ‘ 66 fit 
Bedroom No. 1 121 140 
Bedroom No, 2 RS 
Bathroom h2 4h 
Maid’s quarters (total area 2, 033 1, 880 2, O66 
Living-dining combination 214 193 283 
Kitchen 103 79 6s 
Bedroom (smallest) 109 112 154 
Bedroom (largest 137 128 154 
Central bath and water closet compart 
ments 168 133 2 
Open corridor balcony (average net area per 
living unit) 847 310 ’ 
A verage gross area per living unit 7H) 605 767 637 2, 115 1, 898 
Add for caretaker’s apartment and maid's 
quarte ‘s 503 2380) 
Total 2, 418 2, 273 2, OO 


| Not ineluded in total net area of living unit 
2 Average gross area per living unit (no caretaker’s apartment in building A 


Source: Division of Housing Research, Housing and Home Finance Agency Feb, 13, 1953 
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Mr. Brewer. Mr. Orendorff, have you reached any conclusions as 
to the reason for the high costs of these apartments in Bremen? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. I would like to put it in terms of the facilities 
provided rather than in terms of dollar amounts, because I think that 
there is this productivity differential between construction in Germany 
and in the United States that is rather difficult to get at, but in gen- 
eral the floor areas provided by the units are substantially larger 
than normally provided in the United States; and the units themselves 
are more generous in the provision of bathing facilities, and the bath- 
rooms are larger than normally provided in this country. 

Third, the kitchens are considerably larger than provided in this 
country. 

In this case it seems to me that they have adopted a type of unit 
with this exterior balcony that has not found great favor in this coun- 
try, usually because of the additional cost, since you have an excessive 
amount of corridor space on the outside of the structure in relation 
to the number of units that you serve; and consequently in this coun- 
try we generally go to an interior corridor, striving to cut down this 
ratio of gross area to the net area within the unit. 

We have then, in addition, the provision of the maids’ rooms and 
some facilities for them in the way of a communal living-dining area 
that again would not normally be provided in units in this country. 

I think those are some of the factors that will show the difference in 
cost between the United States and Germany without defining the 
whole story, because again I do think it is modified by the difference 
in construction methods and productivity. 

Mr. Miiier of New York. Is there any question by any member of 
the committee? 

Mr. Brownson. Nobody told us about this communal maids’ 
dining room. How many of those are you building? You said there 
was a communal maids’ dining area. 

Mr. Orenvorrr. There is a living-dining combination there that in 
vour walkup in building A is 214 square feet, which would be shared 
between 8 or 12 maids, and in building B you have 193 square feet. 
In your bachelor walkup you have :‘ 283 square feet. Then you have 
your central bath. 

Mr. Brownson. There are no cooking facilities in connection with 
that, are there? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. It is just a little more of a living area and place 
to spend their time? 

Mr. Kina. That’s right. 

Mr. Kerrican. To get up on their local news. 

Mr. Mixier of New York. Mr. Hoffman? 

The CHarrMAN. No questions. 

Mr. Miuier of New York. Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dopp. The only question I had is, I thought I heard Mr. King 
say he questioned the figures of Mr. Orendorff. 

Mr. Kina. I questioned the figures. 

Mr. Mixer of New York. I was coming to that. I heard it too. 

Mr. Fountain. I have one question. 

Mr. Miiuer of New York. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountarn. Based on your study of the Bremen construction 
do you have an opinion satisfactory to yourself as to what a similar 
project to the one in Bremen would cost in the United States, Mr. 
Orendorff? 
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Mr. Orenvorrr. No, sir. We have not made any estimates of 
cost on that. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Lantarr. Do you know what the average winter climate is ip 
Bremen? 

Mr. Wotrer. July and winter. 

Mr. Lantarr. What is the winter climate? 

Mr. RippLeBerGER. It is raw and cold. Not severe, but very 
little sun. Overcast and cold in Hamburg, and usually a rainy 
summer. One good month is unusual in that part of Germany. 

Mr. Lantarr. You have a little sun and a lot of damp weather? 

Mr. RippLeBerGeER. A lot of damp weather. That is correct. 

Mr. Lantarr. What would you say would be the average tem- 
perature? | 

Mr. RippLesercer. In the winter ! would say it would be slightly 
above freezing—between 30 and 40 degrees. In the summertime it 
goes higher, of course. 

Mr. Lantarr. Addressing the question to you, Mr. Orendorff, 
considering that type of climate, with very little sunshine and a 
damp, cold climate the year ’round, would you say this style of 
architecture lends itself to that area, or would you say this type of 
architecture, with all this exposed glass, on which you get very little 
sun, would add to your heating costs? 

Mr. Orenporrr. You are talking to me, sir? 

Mr. Lanvarr. Yes. 

Mr. Orenvorrr. Excuse me. I don’t think there is any question 
it would add to the heating costs. 

Mr. Lantarr. So that this type of building for which this firm 
was especially selected for their know-how, is not even particularly 
adapted to this type of climate, is it? 

Mr. Orenporrr. If you are going to consider that one of the 
factors of adaptability to the climate would be the lowest type of 
heating costs, I suspect you could draw that conclusion. 

Mr. RippLeserGer. Could I interject something here? 

Mr. Lantarr. Yes. 

Mr. Rippuerercer. If I may say so, this type of architecture was 
perhaps first developed by the Germans in the old Colombia House in 
Berlin. The reasons for it are, of course, in that rather gloomy 
climate it is highly desirable to get all the light you can, which of 
course also helps the heating to the extent that there is sunshine. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is w hy I asked the question as to whether or 
not the sun shone. 

Mr. RippLeBERGER. I would say we personally had some doubts 
in the early days on this type of construction that you see here, be- 
cause certainly it cannot be considered as baroque or old German type, 
but the Germans themselves, I think, have come to prefer this kind of 
apartment house and, of course, one reason why you find the extremely 
high windows in Germany, even in the old buildings, is the desire to 
get light in the dark season. 

Mr. Lanvarr. I thought I recalled testimony there was no other 
structure comparable to this in Germany? 

Mr. Kina. You are talking about prewar construction now. 

Mr. RippLeBerGer. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Let me ask you a hypothetical question, 
Mr. Orendorff. Perhaps you cannot answer it. Assuming an apart- 
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ment house in this area in the vicinity of Washington for a total over- 
all construction, including land and architects’ fees and so forth, costs 
approximately $675,000, and then assuming that there were in this 
apartment house 16 apartments, and that added to the original cost 
was the cost of furnishing each unit of the 16, which would cost ap- 
proximately $129,000, then what would you assume would be the 
annual rental charged for such an apartment in the Washington area? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. Are you asking me? 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Yes. 

Mr. Orenvorrr. Could I ask you for a reply to that? I think we 
would rather compute that and furnish it to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Miuier of New York. Would you do that? 

Mr. Orenporrr. Yes, sir. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Hovusinc AND Home FINANCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Division oF Hovusina RESEARCH, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1953 

Hon. Wiuiiam E. MILLER, 


Chairman, Special Subcommittee, Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN MiuierR: On February 17, 1953, at the hearing before 
the special subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations you 
asked the annual rental of furnished apartments in a 16-unit structure costing 
$800,000 including approximately $129,000 for furniture. 

On the basis of the best information at our command it would appear that 
such apartments would probably have to rent for between $7,800 and $8,890 per 
annum in the Washington, D. C., area. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEpH H. ORENDORFF, 
Director, Division of Housing Research. 


Mr. Brewer. Mr. Orendorff, did your Agency make a study for 
the Bureau of the Budget as to housing design standards? 

Mr. OrenpvorrFrF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. And what was the purpose of that study? 

Mr. Orenporrr. The Bureau of the Budget was interested in 
establishing uniform design standards for the various agencies of the 
Government that were undertaking direct construction for their 
employees within the continental United States. They asked us to 
develop for them a range of standards based on what would be mini- 
mum space requirements below which it really would not be wide to 
go in terms of permanent construction, and then to set an upper 
limit beyond which it would not be necessary to go in order to provide 
facilities for adequate family living in terms of today’s acceptance of 
that phrase. 

Mr. Brewer. Is that study designed to give the Bureau of the 
Budget some guide as to how much money should be invested in 
buildings built by Federal agencies such as the Public Health Service 
or the Army or Navy? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. Yes, itis. Related to its minimum and maximum 
space standards, we have prepared for the Bureau of the Budget some 
average costs, both for detached and multifamily units, and then 
minimum and maximum costs divided into 10 geographic regions of 
the United States. 

Mr. Brewer. Will you refer to the table which lists the apartment 
houses and give me the highest cost which you advised the Bureau of 
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the Budget should not be exceeded in building apartments in this 
country? 

Mr. OrenporFr. The maximum cost there would be in region 9, 
and would be $10,700. 

Mr. Brewer. Will you refer to the table which shows the space 
requirements and give the maximum space which you advised the 
Bureau of the Budget should not be exceeded in apartment dwellings? 

Mr. Orenporrr. The maximum space would be for a four-bedroom 
unit with a net area of 1,150 square feet. 

Mr. Brewer. That is for a four-bedroom unit? 

Mr. Orenporrr. Yes, sir. That is for a four-bedroom unit. 

Mr. Brewer. How much space do you recommend for a three- 
bedroom unit as a maximum? 

Mr. Orenporrr. 975 square feet. 

Mr. Brewer. And for a two-bedroom unit? 

Mr. OreNDoRFF. 825. 

Mr. Brewer. And for a one-bedroom? 

Mr. OrenpDorFF. 650. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make these two tabu- 
lations exhibits 8 and 9 in the record. 

Mr. Mixer of New York. If there is no objection it is so ordered. 

(The tabulations referred to on housing design standards were 
marked for identification ‘Exhibits 8 and 9” and follow :) 


Exuipirt 8.—Housinc Costs 


Housing costs in the United States, as of June 1952, are shown in the attached 
table for 10 separate regions. The boundaries of the regions have been estab- 
lished to reflect similarity of construction within the region, and thus provide 
better cost data than could be provided on a national basis (see attached map of 
housing cost regions). 

The costs are for new permanent housing constructed either in the conventional 
manner or by the prefabricated method, and are based on surveys by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency with adjustment made for higher contractor’s over- 
head expenses for construction under Government procurement procedures. The 
costs cover (a) contractor’s profit and overhead expense, (b) architectural and 
engineering services, and (c) provision of a range and refrigerator. Costs of 
land, landscaping, and utilities are excluded 


Table of housing costs as of June 1942! 


[In thousands of dollars} 


Single-family units (detached, semidetached, and row) Multifamily 
units in walkup 
and row-type 
. ( ore ’ 
1 bedroom 2 bedrooms 3 bedrooms th te buildings 2 
Region 


Aver-| Mini-| Maxi- Aver- Mini-| Maxi- A ver-- Mini- Maxi- ae Mini- Maxi- Av- Mini- Maxi 


age mum mum; age mum) mum age mum mum set mum mum on mum > mum 





I $9.8) $7.8 $14.6 $10.8 $8.6 $16.2) $12.3 $9.9 $18.5 $14.7 $11.7 $22.0$10.1 $9.6 $10.6 
Il 9, 1 7.2) 13.5) 10.1 8.0) 15.1 12.4; 10.0) 18.6) 14.9) 11.9) 22.% 9.7 9.2 10.2 
Ill 6.9 5.5) 10.4 7.8 6.2) 11.6) 10.0 8.0) 15.0 12.1 9.6; 18.1] 7.0 6.6 7.0 
IV 7.7 6.2) 11.5 8.6 6.9) 12.9) 10.1 8.1 15,2) 12,2 9.7; 18.2) 7.3 6.9 re 
V 9.4 7.5) 14.0) 10.4 8.4) 15.6) 12.8) 10.2) 19.2) 15.3) 12.2) 22.9) 9.8 9.3 10.4 
VI 7.4 5.9) 11.1 8.3} 6.6) 12.3) 10.2) 8.2) 15.3) 12.2 9.8 18.3 7.9 7.5 &.3 
VII 7.0 5.6) 10.5 7.8 6.3) 11.7 9.7 7.7| 14,5) 11.6 9.3; 17.4) 7.7 7.3 8.1 
VIII 9.3 7.4; 13.9) 10.3] 8.2) 15.5) 13.0) 10.4) 19.5) 15.6) 12.5) 23.3) 9.8 9.3 10.3 
IX 9.1) 7.3) 13.7) 10.1) 8.1) 15.2) 12.2) 9.7) 18.2) 14.6) 11.6, 21.9) 10.2) 9.7) 10.7 
xX 8.6) 6.8) 12.9) 9.5 7.7, 14.3) 10.3 8.2) 15.4) 12.4 9.9 18.5) 9.2 8.7 9.7 


1 Includes range and refrigerator 
? Buildings having joint services or facilities, or both 
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EXuHIBIT 9.—SpacE AND ARRANGEMENT 
SECTION 1. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Sufficient space and facilities should be supplied in connection with each dwelling 
unit to afford provision for living, sleeping, sanitation, meal preparation, dining, 
storage for clothing and equipment, laundering, recreation, and home maintenance 
functions. 

SECTION 2. FLOOR AREAS 


Total net floor areas per dwelling unit, as shown in the table below, are calculated 
at the principal floor level and measured between the inner faces of exteridr walls 
in detached Gwellings and to the inner faces of exterior walls and dividing common 
walls in semidetached, row houses, and multifamily walkup structures, not over 
four stories in height. 

Minimum net areas define the floor below which it is not deemed advisable to go 
when building permanent housing. Maximum floor areas represent an upper limit 
beyond which Federal funds need not be invested to provide housing reasonably 
commensurate with income for all but the highest income groups. 


Minimum and maximum floor areas (net square feet) 
Number of bedrooms ! 


Dwelling type Number of | 0 bedroom | 1 bedroom | 2 bedroom | 3 bedroom | 4 bedroom 


stories > ic 


Min-|Max-| Min-|Max- Min-|Max- Min-|Max-! Min-|Max- 
imum)imum imum/imum imum)imum imum imum imum|imum 


Detached, semidetached, | 1 4 445 545 580 750 765 950 985 |1,200 |1,185 | 1,400 
and rows 250 270 270 290 280 2110 700 | 2130) 2100 2140 
1144 and 2 xX x X x 815 |1,050 |1,040 |1,275 |1,245 | 1,450 

280 | 2110 290 | 2130 2100 2140 

Flats 3 2 440 520 575 715 750 910 960 |1,075 1,150 | 1,250 
Apartments 4 2 or more 410 $70 535 650 685 825 S75 975 |1,070 | 1,150 
1 Asa minimum, 1 bathroom should be provided for each unit of 3 or less bedrooms, and units of 4 bed 


rooms should have at least a bathroom and a half As a maximum, units of 2 bedrooms should have no more 
than 1 bathroom, units of 3 bedrooms may include a bathroom and a half, and units of 4 bedrooms may have 
2 bathrooms 

2 Areas should be reduced by these amounts if the dwelling has a basement or if facilities for laundry wash- 
ing and drying, home repairs, and heating are provided outside the unit 

Flats are living units which ceeupy a single floor in a 2-story building, or a portion of a building, and in 

which the entrance and exit facilities (such as the stairs to the units on the second floor) are designed for 
1 family’s exclusive use. The areas shown above for flats are based on the use of a space heater in each flat 
If central heating is used, deduct 15 square feet per dwelling unit from the areas given. If a heater room is 
required, the areas for flats should be increased by 30 square feet. If space for laundry washing and drying 
is not provided in basement space or on a community basis, the minimum areas for flats should be increased 
by from 15 square feet for 0-bedroom units to 30 square feet for 4-bedroom units and the maximum areas by 
from 50 to 75 square feet for the same range of unit sizes 

4 Areas for apartments do not include space for laundry washing and drying, or heating, since these facili- 
ties are customarily provided outside of individual living units. Areas cover walkup structures and include 
space for 1 stair. For walkup structures with 2 stairs, increase the areas by 30 square feet per unit. Storage 
space in basements or elsewhere should be provided ranging from a minimum of 20 square feet to a maximum 
of 60 square feet per unit, in accordance with the size of the unit 


Mr. Brewer. I have no other questions of Mr. Orendorff at this 
time. 

Mr. Fountarn. How many units did you recommend for each site? 

Mr. Orenvorrr. There are no recommendations on units for sites. 
This did include, though, detached houses which they could build. 
In some cases the Department of the Interior and Park Service might 
only build a single residence, or a few residences. 

Mr. Dopp. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dopp. This question may have been answered, and if it has, 
cut me off. 

In your figures which you gave us as to cost per unit in Washington 
and other areas, those figures, I understood, did not include land cost. 
Is that right? 
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Mr. OrenvorrFr. These did include land costs. 

Mr. Mi.uer of New York. Architects’ fees and everything else. 

Mr. Dopp. And landscaping? 

Mr. Orenpvorrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask two questions 
of Mr. Wolfe, who testified before. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Is this all for Mr. Orendorff? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Thank you very much, Mr. Orendorff. 

Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you ever consider the possibility of efficiencies 
for some of these bachelor apartments? 

Mr. Wo.rFe. No; we did not, because we felt we needed the flexi- 
bility of the apartments because you never know from one year to the 
next. Your averages will be 50 percent bachelors this year and 75 
percent families next year. So in order to get the flexibility the 
efficiency type apartment was ruled out. 

Mr. Brownson. How does this scale of housing generally in your 
opinion, and from your experience over there, compare with the scale 
of housing which is provided for members of our armed services who 
have their dependents in Germany? 

Mr. Wotre. This is equal to or less than provided under requisi- 
tioned quarters. It is no more space—I can give you the exact 
figures—it is no more space than is provided in the apartments con- 
structed from occupation costs by the armed services. 

Mr. Brownson. I would appreciate getting those figures and having 
them inserted at this point. I think that would be helpful. 

Mr. Wotrer. It may take me a week to get those, Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Kirig, did you make some tabulation of the 
space which is furnished in the apartments at Bonn and Frankfurt? 

Mr. Wo rer. If you have it on Frankfurt, that corresponds exactly 
to the Army apartments. 

Mr. Kine. We have it under the general heading of “HICOG.” 


(The information referred to follows:) 


Comparison of overall areas 


Consular/America HICOG 
Sq. ft Cu. ft Sq. ft. Cu. ft 
Small: 1 bedroom 7S4 7, 366 861 8,119 
Large 
1 bedroom 1,117 10, 060 1, 411 13, 413 
2 bedroom 1, 462 13, 166 1, 579 15, 001 
3 bedroom 1,855 16, 698 2, 075 19, 714 


Mr. Wotre. No. That would not include Bonn. 

Mr. Brewer. Did you make a tabulation of the space provided in 
each type of apartment? The four-bedroom apartment at Bonn? 

Mr. Kine. We have them up to three bedrooms. Actually, there 
are so few of the four bedrooms that it wasn’t a factor in it. 

Incidentally, the figures taken off by our engineers on the size of 
the Consular America House apartments are also shown on the same 
sheet. There is some departure between those figures and those given 
by Mr. Orendorff. 
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Mr. Brewer. Perhaps Mr. Brownson would like to pursue that a 
little further. 

Mr. Wotre. If you are looking at that tabulation, Mr. Brownson, 
I would say that the Army type apartments that have been constructed 
are someplac e between the two figures, because I think the Frankfort 
project which corresponds to the Army project is in between those two 
figures, and I would say in the case of requisition quarters it exceeds 
the figure on the right. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, I can see why you sre going to need 
more multiple units in this type of program than in the United States. 
It is a family’s prerogative if they have children to go out and build a 
house here in this country, but they cannot build a house over there. 
So it makes sense to me that you need more multiple-bedroom apart- 
ments in this setup than you would over here. 

Mr. Wotre. I might say, Mr. Brownson, that our average depend- 
ents per employee a year ago, or not quite a year ago, were 1.1 de- 
pendent per employee, taking the bachelor employees into considera- 
tion too. It is now almost 1.5, which is a big change over a year ago. 

For instance, practically all of the young officers that have arrived 
in Germany are veterans and have been jPeeacony and finished their 
schooling. They all have from 1 to—we have 1 family of 7 children 
now. He is a veteran of World War I, I think. 

Mr. Lantarr. May I ask one other question of Mr. Wolfe with ref- 
erence to these requirements that we have talked about? 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Lantarr. The gentleman who just testified mentioned the 
fact that he thought some of the space provided was excessive to 
normal comparable facilities within the United States. You mentioned 
the need for the dining room and I was wondering why it is necessary 
in a three-bedroom apartment to have three bathrooms. 

Mr. Wotre. There is not, sir. 

Mr. Lanrarr. On this three-bedroom apartment here I notice- 

Mr. Kina. There is a lavatory off the entrance halls. 

Mr. Lantarr. And two more bathrooms. 

Mr. Krna. In the new designs that has been completely eliminated. 

Mr. Wotrr. That has been changed from that drawing, so that we 
have eliminated the lavatory, I think it is. Isn’t that true? We have 
eliminated the lavatory, but the larger apartments do have two baths. 

Mr. Lantrarr. The third one has been eliminated? 

Mr. Kina. That is right. 

Mr. Wo re. That is one of the things that we had to cut down. 

Mr. Brownson. I hope the members of the press don’t report these 
large numbers of bathrooms because I would hate for my wife to find 
out how the other half lives. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Mr. Brewer. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. King, does that program cover the homes of the 
consuls and consuls general in Germany? 

Mr. Kina. It has been tentatively set up and budgeted. 

Mr. Brewer. How many homes does it provide? 

Mr. Wo tre. Six. 

Mr. Kina. Seven residences. 

Mr. Brewer. Has there been any work done on designing a home 
for the principal officer or consul at Bremen? 
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Mr. Kina. Only a preliminary sketch. There has been no work 
done on any of the principal residences because of the high indicated 
cost factor. 

Mr. Brewer. What is the indicated cost factor for the consul’s 
home at Bremen? 

Mr. Wo tre. 477,000 deutschemarks. If I understand that is land, 
construction, and furnishings. That was tossed out and we will start 
all over again. 

Mr. Brewer. What was the total cost in dollars as estimated? 

Mr. Wo tre. They had been $113,750. 

Mr. Brewer. Are you referring to the total estimate made in 
cooperation with the State Departme nt? Will you refer to the 
second column—the last figure, I believe. 

Mr. Wotre. I am sorry. Could we change those figures? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes. 

Mr. Wo re. The original estimate that we received, based on those 
plans, including construction, land, architects’ fees, furniture, and 
contingencies, come to a total cost of $138,000. The equivalent of 
that in deutschemarks. 

Mr. Brewer. How much would that house cost if it were con- 
structed in the United States? 

Mr. Wo re. $167,000. But I should say that whole thing has 
been thrown out because we have to redesign. When we put that 
out to check with some contractors it was just completely out of the 
question. We have to start all over. 

Mr. Brewer. You thought $138,000 was too much? 

Mr. Wotre. I think you would agree to that, sir. 

Mr. Mituer of New York. When did you throw this program out? 
When did you decide to discard that? 

Mr. Wo re. Let’s see. We got the first bid or, not a bid, but a 
check with the contractors, I think it was, in late November, and 
we tossed it out in December, and we have not come out with a bid 
since because we have not been able to come up with a new design. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. King, or Mr. Kerrigan, would you refer to the 
internal budget estimate of November 21 prepared by the State De- 
partment, which is entitled, ‘Detailed Breakdown of Program Esti- 
mate Dated December 3, 1952.”’ 

Mr. Kina. I do not think we have that particular paper here. 

Mr. Wotre. I think I have it here. 

Mr. Brewer. I have a copy which I will make available to you. 

As I understand it, that shows the amount of money which is 
allocated to each project, does it not? Will you refer to the allocation 
for your principal officer’s residence at Bremen and tell me how many 
deutschemarks are set aside for it? 

Mr. Kina. 477,750 deutschemarks. 

Mr. Brewer. How many dollars does that make? 

Mr. Kine. That would be $113,750. 

Mr. Brewer. You have already bought the land for this home, 
have you not? 

Mr. Kina. In Bremen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. How much does the land cost? 

Mr. Kina. I will have to supply that for the record. I do not have 
it separately. 
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Mr. Brewer. I think we have it. 

Mr. Kina. It is not shown here. 

Mr. Brewer. If you will refer to the analysis we made—— 

Mr. Wotre. May I inject something? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes. 

Mr. Wotre. I do not know where those figures came up, but the 
High Commissioner’s office controls the funds on these, and the maxi- 
mum we have set up under any circumstances is 370,000 deutschemarks. 

Mr. Brewer. This was the allocation as of November 21, 1952. 
Perhaps it has been reduced at some time, but let me continue at this 
point. 

Mr. Wo.re. Excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. If you will refer to the analysis we made, I think it 
shows the land actually cost $22,556. 

Mr. Kina. That is right. 

Mr. Brewer. So if you add the land cost to the amount you have 
allocated in the budget for the home as of November 21, 1952, what 
does the total come to? 

Mr. Kina. $136,306. 

Mr. Brewer. Which differs only by about $2,000 from the estimate 
which you say is being rejected? 

Mr. Kina. It was on the basis of those figures that I rejected it by 
letter instruction to the field in December. 

Mr. Brewer. Do you happen to have a floor plan of that principal 
officer’s residence at Bremen? 

Mr. Kine. We have a floor plan with us here. Yes. 

Mr. Brewer. Incidentally, is this a view of that residence from 
the dining room? 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. Wotre. As originally designed. 

Mr. Brewer. How many people does that dining room seat, Mr. 
King? 

Mr. Kina. Sixteen. 

Mr. Brewer. That overlooks the courtyard with a pool, I believe? 

Mr. Kina. That is correct. 

Mr. Brewer. And on the far side is the living room? 

Mr. Kina. That is correct. 

Mr. Wotre. It is not a swimming pool. 

Mr. Brewer. Is that a swimming pool? 

Mr. Wo tre. I say it is not a swimming pool. 

Mr. Lantarr. Let me just inject this question because we related 
it back earlier in the other buildings. The principal officer in Bremen 
has what classification? 

Mr. Wotre. The principal officer in Bremen is a class 2 officer, 
salaried at about $11,000 or $11,500. He is consul general. 

Mr. Miter of New York. He has the rank of consul general? 

Mr. Wo tre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuier of New York. And a salary range of $11,200? 

Mr. Wotre. $11,500. About that. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. This residency we are discussing is just 
for his personal use? 

Mr. Wotre. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. He has an office for his use besides that? 
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Mr. Woure. That is right. 

Mr. Kine. You asked if we had a floor plan of the house. These 
plans are bound together. We have 2 plans, 1 which produced the 
high figure, and this is the suggested alternate, which has been just 
completed. You can see the differences readily. 

Mr. Mituer of New York. What is the completion date on the 
suggested alternate? 

Mr. Kina. At this point we spent 1 day on this drawing and the 
completion is very vague in my mind. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. You just started on your new plan? 

Mr. Kine. Yes. This is dated February. 

Mr. Lanrarr. February 13. 

Mr. Kina. This house contains a living room, a library, an entrance 
foyer, and a dining room. Those are the only entertaining facilities 
in the house. It then contains the kitchen, two maids’ rooms, and a 
bath—a four-bedroom house. These were considerably reduced and 
this area was reduced. 

Mr. Fountain. What is the extent of the entertaining required to 
be done by the consul general? 

Mr. Wotrer. Very extensive, particularly, I would say, in all of our 
consulates general. It is more now, I would say, than it will be in the 
future, but it would still be very extensive. I will ask Mr. Riddle- 
berger to tell you about it. 

Mr. RippLeserGer. Bremen, of course, isan American enclave. It 
is a port of entry to the American Zone, and therefore, carries in some 
ways a heavier burden than other posts. I would say the consul there 
would have a fair share of entertaining. 

Mr. Fountain. Who are some of the people he is expected to enter- 
tain? 

Mr. RippLeserGcer. Bremen is a Land of the German Republic and, 
consequently, it is like a separate state. It has a separate bundesrat, 
and he would be expected to entertain the chief of the Land and 
likewise a number of the senators in Bremen. That would be his 
official side. In addition to that, he would have relationships with a 
number of the people in the port authority with whom he has to deal 
a great deal. 

Mr. Fountain. You might describee it as lobbying here? 

Mr. RippLesperGer. Yes. In a way it is. 

Mr. Dopp. How does this suggested plan compare with the facilities 
of the British or French consul general? 

Mr. Rippitesercer. It depends somewhat on where they are. All 
of the occupying authorities today, of course, are still in requisitioned 
quarters, and that will prevail until October of this year, let us say. 

Some of these countries owned property before in Germany, and 
usually more elaborate than ours, and they will have to make their 
own arrangements in the same way we will have to do it. 

Mr. Wo tre. I can say there in our zone I have assisted the French 
and British and others in securing residence property for their consuls 
general. And even where they have purchased—they very rarely 
build, but normally purchase and renovate and rehabilitate the 
house—I know of no consul general’s residence of a major power 
that hasn’t cost at least this much as we have planned here of 370,000 
deutschemarks for a house, including the construction, land, and 
furnishings. I can give you specific illustrations of that. 
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Mr. Mitier of New York. That is roughly $70,000 to $80,000? 

Mr. Wotrer. That is right. 

Mr. Lantarr. On your revised plan for this principal officer’s 
residence, how many square feet have been eliminated from the 
original building as planned? 

Mr. Kine. The original program is how many meters?—2,500 
cubic meters, which is the factor we have to use. It has been now 
reduced to 70,000 square feet, or a reduction in metric form from 
2,500 to 1,800 cubic meters. 

Mr. Lanrarr. How many square feet reduction is that? 

Mr. Kina. I do not have that. 

Mr. RippLeBercer. A meter is slightly over a yard. 

Mr. Lantrarr. Did I understand you to say it was a reduction of 
approximately 20,000 square feet? 

Mr. Kine. Cubic feet. 

Mr. Lanvarr. And, based on the cubic feet reduced for comparable 
buildings in Bremen, how much of a dollar reduction do you estimate 
your plan of February 13 will result in? 

Mr. Kine. About $20,000. I have studied this particular problem 
very carefully myself, and I do not see how we can reduce these houses 
if we want to build them and still do the job. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. I do not anticipate there is very much 
testimony to be adduced concerning the construction costs. 

Mr. Riehlman, do you have any questions on costs? 

Mr. RieuumMan. No. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I have one other question the chairman asked about. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Lanrarr. You mentioned there were 20,000 cubic feet that had 
been reduced in the revised plan for this building which would result 
in a saving of some $20,000. The construction cost is more than $1 
a cubic foot? 

Mr. Kine. We are shooting at a dollar 

Mr. LAntrarr. You are shooting at $1? 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Per cubic foot? 

Mr. Kine. Yes. About $1 a cubic foot. If we were to take the 
standards set up by the housing agencies here, we could produce any 
of this housing cheaper than you could in the United States by 
probably 20 percent. 

Mr. Lanrarr. What is the difference? 

Mr. Kina. If we were handed that criteria, that is what we would 
do. We would build for about 80 percent of the costs in the United 
States. 

Mr. Wotre. For the same house and same property. 

Mr. Kina. The same facilities. ‘ 

Mr. Brownson. $1 a cubic foot is not low. I understand the new 
General Accounting Office Building only cost 80 cents a cubic foot. 

Mr. Kine. That is a $40,000,000 building on one site. 

Mr. Brownson. I grant you that, but it is still not getting down 
into austerity. 

Mr. Kina. I think that same building would cost $1.20 today, 
minimum. 

Mr. Brownson. When you cut this plan down from your original 
plan, was that a voluntary denial on the part of the State Department 
of these facilities? 
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Mr. Kine. It was a joint review. 

Mr. Kerrican. The decision was made in December and it is in 
the record, as an outgrowth of a meeting of Mr. Riddleberger and 
Mr. Humelsine, and finally went into the written record just before 
Christmas. 

Mr. Brownson. When you cut the building—and I didn’t see the 
plans of the original, but only the new one—did you cut out the hall 
room or was the hall room set up the same? 

Mr. Krna. In the service area. 

Mr. Brownson. You did? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, but the real reduction came in the compression of 
the entertainment area to what we call the irreducible minimum. 

Mr. Lantarr. The only room cut out is the pantry. 

Mr. Kiva. I believe so on the ground floor. There was consider- 
able cut out on the second floor. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dopp. I understood you were going to ask this question. I 
thought I overheard Mr. King say, when Mr. Orendorff was testifying, 
that he disputed his figures. I think that would be important to us, 
because as the record stands now we have his figures and accept them. 

Mr. Kina. I have given my figures to Mr. Brewer. There is a very 
considerable difference there. 

Mr. Dopp. You put them in? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. What we have to guard against in the com- 
parison of figures is that we are talking about the same thing, that is, 
whether they have included maids and whether we have or not. 
There are so many factors that enter into it that you have to be very 
careful because comparisons like these are very difficult. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. On the determination to reduce costs, I 
think if I fairly review the testimony I can correctly say it is estimated 
by you in the over-all program that there will be probably a reduction 
of 25 percent? 

Mr. Kina. If the criteria remains as at present. 

Mr. Miriier of New York. So that on the original program of 
$20,000,000 we can expect now probably to have it drop down to 
around $15,000,000? 

Mr. Kine. I am speaking only of the apartment house units. 

Mr. Mituer of New York. Only of the apartment house units? 

Mr. Kina. Yes. Office buildings are fixed by user requirements 
and by personnel complements, which we understand this committee 
accepts. 

Mr. Mituer of New York. What about consular homes? You 
might make a reduction of more than 25 percent. 

Mr. Kine. If we can, we will. 

Mr. Lanrarr. On the same line I was thinking in view of the 
testimony from HHFA, I wondered if these criteria could not be 
given another whirl. Maybe we can cut the stairways down and put 
them inside and cut out the bathroom and things like that. 

Mr. Kine. That has been done in the new planning already. 

Mr. Lantarr. It has? 

Mr. Kina. Yes. On the stairway it has been accepted and is in use 
by the Federal Public Housing in the Chicago area. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. That is not a manifestation of economy, 
is it? 
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Mr. Kine. They are pretty well recognized standards and cer- 
tainly the climate in Chicago is more severe than Germany. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. I will leave it up to the C ongressman 
from Chicago. 

Mr. Dawson. We will settle for the best. 

Mr. Dopp. In view of the testimony now, Mr. King, do you think 
you have selected the right architect? 

Mr. Kina. I am certain of it. 

Mr. Dopp. You do not think he made any mistake in suggesting 
this much space at this much cost? 

Mr. Kine. I think the architects demonstrated their ability to 
produce low-cost buildings in terms of construction. They are not 
responsible for criteria, and I think the Department must accept 
that and defend it on the grounds of what they are faced with in 
Germany. 

Mr. Dopp. If it isn’t the architect, who would you say is responsible 
for deciding on this much space at this much cost? 

Mr. Mituer of New York. The Department has already answered 
it. 

Mr. Dopp. I do not not know who in the Department. 

Mr. Mruuer of New York. The State Department. 

Mr. Dopp. I understand that, but it is a pretty big Department 
for me. 

Mr. Rrppiesercer. I| can explain that. I think this was decided 
between Mr. Wolfe from the German side, from HICOG, and Mr. 
Humelsine, who was in charge of administration, and Mr. King and 
myself. We had a big meeting on it and took a joint decision. 

Mr. Brownson. I do think that as a committee, Mr. Chairman, 
we ought to congratulate the State Department on reviewing this 
program with a view to determining further advances in economy, 
particularly so quick after the election. 

Mr. Founrain. We will not have a new building for the new 
Under Secretary of State, will we? 

Mr. Woutrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Do you have any further questions, 
Mr. Dodd? If not, I think we will proceed and should be able to 
finish in about a half an hour with the last phase of the inquiry, which 
is going to be very limited in scope; or else I understand we will run 
into some matters that may be classified and it may be necessary to 
go into an executive session. But if we can get what we need for our 
purposes without doing that we will try to proceed in open session. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Monaghan, will you take a seat at the end of 
the table, please? Would you identify yourself to the reporter, Mr. 
Monaghan? 


STATEMENT OF B. A. MONAGHAN, COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY 


Mr. Monacuan. B. A. Monaghan, ceunsel of the Department of 
the Army. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Wolfe, when this program was first conceived, 
how was it planne sd to be financed? 

Mr. Wotre. This program was put in with the group of all other 
programs that we have in Germany that were to be financed from 
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local currencies that were available to the High Commissioner. Pri- 
orities were established on the various programs and then an inven- 
tory of our cash availability was made. Within the local currencies 
available we determined that this was a program that could be done. 

Mr. Brewer. Did you seek to get counterpart funds to finance 
this program? 

Mr. Wore. If you talk about any individual—in other words, 
there are four sources of funds, if I may enumerate them. 

Mr. Brewer. Could you just answer my question? 

Mr. Wotre. No, sir, | cannot, unless you say, ‘‘Did you try to get 
dollars? Did you try to get deutschemarks?” And so on. There 
are four sources of deutschemarks, and the GARIOA counterpart was 
one of them. Revenues was another. Five percent ECA funds was 
another. The High Commissioner’s operating fund was another. 

In other words, looking at it from a total cash available standpoint 
versus the programs we have, there was no attempt to get it out of 
any particular fund. It was a question of the total cash. 

Mr. Brewer. Where did you find these funds, Mr. Wolfe? 

Mr. Woure. The funds were accumulated from the GARIOA 
counterpart; from the revenues; from the surplus of the High Com- 
missioner’s operating fund. In this particular program, when it was 
all decided on the distribution of the funds to the programs, it was 
decided that we would do this program out of the surplus in the High 
Commissioner's operating fund. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Kerrigan, would you refer to the te ‘legram dated, 
I think, February 16, 1952, which authorized this program? I think 
it is a telegram addressed to the High Commissioner in Germany. 

Mr. Wo rr. I have it here. I have a cable here. 

Mr. Brewer. Do you have a copy for me? 

Mr. Wort I have a cable of October 5, 1951, Mr. Brewer. 

Mr. Kerrigan. I have a copy. 

Mr. Woure. I am sorry. It is an airgram dated February 5, 1952 
in which the total fund availability was turned over and included in 
it was an amount of 70,000,000 deutschemarks from the High Com- 
missioner’s operating fund, in which it says: 


Fiscal vear tS = GOAG appropriation language has been interpreted to author- 





tl ise + His gh Comm issioner’s ae fund for HICOG operations 
Ho wever, the t of the surplus thus made available for HICOG operstions 
has bet a “HIC ‘OG is requeste a to make a reexamination of the 
status of the missioner’s operating fund ¢ \d submit a detailed report to 
the De partment on the amount of funds req bead tn tga eeteenale PW claims. 


Mr. Brewer. Would vou reread that last sentence, or the last two 
sentences? 

Mr. Wore. Yes, sir. But I think, Mr. Chairman, vou understand 
that 1 have changed the expression in one word 

Mr. Mitier of New York. Yes. 1 understand 

Mr. Wore (reading 


The fiscal year 1952 GOAG appropriation language has been interpreted to 
authorize the use of surplus funds from the High Commissioner’s operating fund 
for HICOG operations. However, the amount of the surplus thus made available 
for HICOG operations has not been determined. HICOG is requested to make 
a reexamination of the status of the High Commissioner's operating fund and sub- 
mit a detailed report to the Department on the amount of funds required to 
meet outstanding PW claims 
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Mr. Brewer. What does that PW refer to? 

Mr. Wo tre. Prisoners of war—an obligation against the High 
Commissioner’s operating fund, or one of the obligations against it 
was the claims of prisoners of war. 

Mr. Brewer. Now | think it would be appropriate for Mr. Monag- 
han to sketch briefly how this prisoner of war fund arose, and what it is. 
Can you do that, Mr. Monaghan? 

Mr. MonaGuan. I should like Mr. Shultz, whom I have here, and 
who is Chief of the Foreign Financial Affairs Office, of the Department 
of the Army, to answer that question, if I may, Mr. Prewer. 

Mr. Brewer. If he can do it in a brief way without going into too 
many regulations. 

Mr. Mixtuer of New York. For the record will you state your full 
name and position? 


STATEMENT OF E. K. SHULTZ, CHIEF OF THE FOREIGN FINANCIAL 


AFFAIRS OFFICE, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
ARMY 


Mr. Suuurz. E. K. Shultz, Chief of the Foreign Financial Affairs 
Office, Office of the Comptroller of the Army. 

Mr. Brewer. Will you give us in brief outline the story of how 
this prisoner-of-war fund arose, and the reason for its existence, Mr. 
Shultz? 

Mr. Suuirz. It was decided back in 1947, after consultation with 
the General Counsel 

Mr. Brewer. Would you begin at 1942? 

Mr. Suuurz. 1947, I said. 

Mr. Brewer. Would you begin at the beginning when this fund 
arose? 

Mr. Suutrz. You mean the establishment of the fund? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes. 

Mr. Suuttrz. Oh. The fund was established as a result of legisla- 
tion language which provided for the establishment of the fund 
according to section 14 of the Military Appropriations Act 1943. 

Mr. Brewer. I do not think it will be necessary to go into citations. 
Just tell us in a general way what this fund is all about, Mr. Shultz. 

Mr. Suutrz. This fund was established to take care of a prisoner 
of war who came into custody of United States forces. 

Mr. Brewer. And under the Geneva Convention we were obligated 
to pay them, were we not? 

Mr. Suuttz. That is correct. 

Mr. Brewer. Was the fund set up in 1942? 

Mr. Suutrz. It began in 1942. 

Mr. Brewer. Where did the funds come from? From the “Pay 
of the Army account”? 

Mr. Suuttz. They came from the pay of the Army now which was 
called the Finance Service, Army, at that time. 

Mr. Brewer. Did we issue to these prisoners of war certain instru- 
ments known as certificates of credit and military payment orders? 

Mr. Suuttz. That is correct. 

Mr. Brewer. Were they promises to pay after the war this obliga- 
tion owed to them under the Geneva Convention? 
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Mr. Suutrz. That is correct. 

Mr. Brewer. Then in 1946 how much money was in the fund? 

Mr. Suuttz. How much of the amount in 1946? 

Mr. Brewer. Well, in 1947. In 1947 did the Army seek to dis- 
charge its responsibility for paying these prisoners of war? 

Mr. Suvutrz. It did with respect to the German prisoners of war. 

Mr. Brewer. What did the Army do with respect to the German 
prisoners of war? 

Mr. Suutrz. Well, it undertook to establish an agreement with the 
office of the military government. 

Mr. Brewer. Did the military government then take over that 
fund and assume the responsibility for paying? 

Mr. Suutrtz. On the terms of the agreement; yes, sir. 

Mr. Monaauan. If I may say so, it did not take over the entire 
prisoner-of-war fund. 

Mr. Suvuttz. No, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. We refer only to German prisoners of war. 

Mr. Suauitz. Only German. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Wolfe, when the Office of the High Commissioner 
was established in Germany, did the High Commissioner then take 
charge of this fund and assume the responsibility of paying the claims 
of the German prisoners of war? 

Mr. Wotre. He did, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. And he continued to pay them? 

Mr. Wotre. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. Was a determination made by the State Department 
that a surplus would exist in this fund? 

Mr. Wo tre. It did, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. Is that surplus being used to finance this program? 

Mr. Wotre. Technically, ves, sir. It gets back to my point that it 
was one source of funds for the entire program, and from the point of 
expediency this particular fund was used for the construction program. 
It just made it easier administration. That was all. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Monaghan, when did the Army first become 
aware of this use of the prisoner-of-war fund? 

Mr. MonaGuHan. Speaking only for my office and for the people 
with whom I have talked in connection with this inquiry, we first 
became aware of it from you last week. I believe on Wednesday of 
last week. , 

Mr. Brewer. Do you feel that the Army should study this matter 
further as to the legality and propriety of using these funds to con- 
struct these buildings? 

Mr. Monaauan. You have requested that we do that, and we are 
in the process of doing it. 

Mr. Miiuter of New York. Are there any further questions at 
this time? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; I have a question. 

Mr. Miiuier of New York. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Every department in the Government has a com- 
pliance group, hasn’t it? I am asking the gentleman from the State 
Department and the gentleman from the Army. 

Mr. Wotre. It has a compliance group? I am sorry. I don’t 
understand. 








ere teed 
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Mr. Horrman. A group which checks activities and expenses to see 
whether it is legal? 

Mr. Wo re. Absolutely. 

Mr. Horrman. You have such a group? 

Mr. Wo tre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. The Army has such a group? 

Mr. MonaGuan. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Horrman. First the State Department. Did you not know 
that was a misuse of the money? 

Mr. Wo re. No, sir. We did not. We considered these as United 
States funds and the balance of the funds and the responsibility for 
the payments was transferred from the Department of the Army to 
the Department of State by Executive order in 1949. 

Mr. Horrman. The money belonged in the first instance to these 
prisoners of war. 

Mr. Wotre. No, sir. It belongs to the United States Government. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a moment. The money was due in my own 
district, for example, because we had prisoners of war working in fruit- 
processing factories and they were entitled to certain funds. 

Mr. Wotre. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Wasn’t that money supposed to go to those 
prisoners? 

Mr. Wourr. It has gone to them. 

Mr. Horrman. No. There would not be any surplus if they had it. 

Mr. Wore. We have determined through extensive research that 
there is more than enough in this fund to pay off any prisoner-of-war 
claims that may possibly under any circumstances remain. There- 
fore 

Mr. Horrman. Let us take, for example, prisoners who might be 
returning from Russia. 

Mr. Wotre. Yes, sir. We feel we have, and we are quite positive 
of it—sufficient for those remaining. 

Mr. Horrman. To whom did that money belong in the first 
instance? 

Mr. Woutre. The United States. 

Mr. Horrman. How did it belong to the United States if it was 
earned by the prisoners? 

Mr. RippLeserGcer. May I explain that? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. That was slave labor, was it not? 

Mr. RippLtererGer. May I qualify myself in that for 2 years in 
the war I was on the opposite end of this under the Geneva Conven- 
tion when the Germans had prisoners. This money goes to the 
Government. 

Mr. Horrman. The Government of the United States? 

Mr. Rippiesercer. The Government of the United States or 
any Government holding prisoners of war. And that is permissible 
under the conventions. 

Mr. Horrman. Without the consent of the fellows who did the 
work? 

Mr. RippLeperGer. There are certain restrictions on the type of 
work a prisoner may do. 

Mr. Horrman. It was without the consent of the fellows who 
did the work? 
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Mr. RrppLesercer. Often it was with their consent. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean they preferred to work for nothing 
instead of being paid? 

Mr. RippLeserGcer. No, because they got a certain allowance. 
Not necessarily the full amount. And then this happened on both 
sides during the war—both in Germany and in the States. They 
could make some little money. The amount of money given to 
those prisoners was, of course, strictly regulated by the government 
which held the prisoners, because obviously no government wanted 
to put too much money into the hands of a prisoner of war. 

Mr. Horrman. Even after they were exchanged? 

Mr. Rippitesercer. No. ‘This is all before. Consequently they 
got small amounts. 

Mr. Horrman. Was that money held by the United States as 
trustee for the prisoners of war? 

Mr. RippLesBerGer. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Then the theory was that ultimately it was to be 
paid to them when they got back home? 

Mr. RippLeserGer. Yes. Ultimately. 

Mr. Horrman. But they did not get home, all of them, so you say 
there is a surplus? 

Mr. RippieserGcer. But not necessarily the totality. 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Mr. Woure. There is a part of the fund that is considered a surplus 
now. If you take into consideration paying every prisoner of war 
there is no attempt here to refuse to pay or not make any provisions 
for the payment of any prisoners of war that may show up from 
Russia or anyplace else in the future, holding one of these certificates 
of credit. We feel, and we can definitely show, that the 73,000,000 
deutschemarks remaining in the fund is far more than sufficient. 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me if I interrupt you. I do not mean to. 

Mr. Wotre. That is all right. 

Mr. Horrman. To whom did that money belong? 

Mr. Wotre. The 73,000,000 deutschemarks belongs to the United 
States, with an obligation to pay the prisoners of war. 

Mr. Horrman. The boys that show up. If it belongs to the 
United States how can you get hold of it? Under that Executive 
order? 

Mr. Wore. Under that Executive order it was considered a local 
currency and the money and the responsibility was transferred to the 
State Department. 

Mr. Horrman. Then the State Department is appropriating and 
using money that belongs to the United States? 

Mr. Wotre. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. How else do you figure it? 

Mr. Wo.re. We went to Congress, and we got the legislative au- 
thority before. using any of this fund. 

Mr. Horrman. The C ongress never appropriated that money. 

Mr. Woure. They approved it. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. As I understood, he said it was an Executive order 
permitting the use of it. 

Mr. Wotrr. No. There was an Executive order transferring the 
money and responsibility to the State Department. We later ‘went 
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to Congress, in the fiscal year 1951 and requested legislation to permit 
us to use any surplus that mi LV exist. 

Mr. Minuer of New York. That was phraseology that was attached 
to the authority for the High Commissioner’s office. 

Mr. Woure. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. In which it said he could use all funds 
under his direction or under his control in any way he might see fit 
for the operation of that office. That is how you are attempting to 
use the $20,000,000? 

Mr. Wo.rer. That is correct. 

Mr. Lantarr. Did not the language of the appropriation bill recite 
that you were authorized to use foreign currencies? 

Mr. Wotre. Yes. 

Mr. Lanrarr. If this fund was essentially a United States fund 
then it was not foreign currency. 

Mr. Wotrs. That is the reason why it says—if I can find it in 
here exactly—three sources: 


Currencies deposited in Germany by the Federal Republic of Germany, and i: 


Austria by the Republic of Austria in accordance with section 115 of the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948. 

(2) Currencies otherwise deposited in Germany by the Federal Republic of 
Germany and which become available for use of the Government of the United 
States, its representatives or agencies in Germany. , ’ 

Mr. Lantarr. Wait a minute. That is an interpretation. It is 
not a reading of the appropriation. 

Mr. Wo Fer. Yes, sir. It is in the appropriation act. 

Mr. Lantarr. It did not read that way. 

Mr. WourFer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. | thought it just recited foreign currencies. 

Mr. Wotrer. No, sir. And it Says, “other currencies derived from 
activities carried on under this appropriation * * *.” It then goes 
into surplus property credits. 

Mr. Lanrarr. At no point in there do they mention funds of the 
United States which have been converted to deutschemarks. 

Mr. Woure. They were not that. These were never anything else 
but deutschemarks. 

Mr. Lantarr. But the testimony here shows that they are United 
States funds held in trust for these people. At no point in there is 
there any specific language authorizing you to do it. It would take 
an interpretation by the State Department that that language gave 
them the authority to do so. 

Mr. Wore. No, sir. We appeared before the Appropriations 
Committee very extensively on this. 

Mr. Lanrarr. But point out to me where in the language you are 
authorized to use United States funds held in trust, for this building 
program? 

Mr. Wourr. It authorizes any local currencies held by the High 
Commissioner in Germany. 

Mr. Lantarr. But all sources of that having been derived from the 
Federal Republic. Where do you find sources which are United States 
funds held in trust? 

Mr. RippteserGcer. All counterpart funds originate from dolla 
sources. It is the sale of commodities in Germany which creates it. 
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Mr. Lanvarr. But this is an entirely different thing. This is an 
appropriation of dollars out of our Treasury, which theoretically have 
been converted to deutschemarks to pay off these debts; but you testi- 
fied the money was being held in trust, so it is still a United States 
Treasury fund. 

Mr. Miiuier of New York. It could not arise from the sale of 
surplus material. Where in the language of the appropriation bill do 
we find authority for using the money like that? 

Mr. Woure. This was the authority that was placed 

Mr. Mitier of New York. Read the phrase that you think gives it 
to you. 


Mr. Wotre. It reads as follows: 

Other currencies derived from activities carried on under this appropriation, or 
in the possession or under the control of the Department of State in Germany 
and Austria. 

Mr. Dopp. Did you appear before the subcommittee? 

Mr. Wore. I did. 

Mr. Dopp. Was it explained to the committee exactly what you 
were doing? 

Mr. Wore. Very carefully 

Mr. Dopp. Was that the language the committee adopted after. 
vour explanation? 

Mr. Wotre. They did, sir. Yes, sir 

Mr. RippLteserGer. This was covered very carefully in the 
testimony. 

Mr. Woire. Mr. Dodd, we had a legal opinion, and in coordination 
with the Army authorities a legal opinion, that those funds could not 
be used unless specific authorization was received from Congress. 
That is the reason why the next vear we requested language—because 
here was 80,000,000 deutschemarks over and above the amount 
required to pay off the prisoner of war claims if every claim that was 
ever issued according to the Department of the Army’s estimate 
was submitted. Every one of them. 

Mr. Dopp. The important thing, it would seem to me, is that the 
proper committee of Congress actually understood what you wanted 
to.do with this money and authorized it in that language in the act. 

Mr. Wore. I am sure they did. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In line with that, you must know whereabouts in 
your justification before the Appropriation Committee that testimony 
appears. 

Mr. Wore. That is right. 

Mr. Lantarr. Will you please furnish to the committee the testi- 
mony given to the Appropriations Committee reciting that you were 
going to utilize this particular fund for this building program? 

Mr. Woure. That is right. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Do you have that? 

Mr. Brewer. They have furnished me with that testimony, Mr. 
Lantaff. 

Mr. Wo tre. | would like to savy, Mr. Congressman—and it shows 
in the reeord—that a large part of the discussions, for reasons known 
to the chairman, were off the record, but they are stated in there and 
shown as discussions off the record in the hearings. 

Mr. Lantarr. The testimony we have had today is on the record. 


Mr. WOLFE. Yes, Sl 
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Mr. Lantarr. Couldn’t the same type of justification be given to 
the Appropriations Committee that has been given to us? 

Mr. Wore. We went into a lot more detail here. 

Mr. Lantarr. I can understand that. 

Mr. Wotrer. | mean, in the appropriation hearings. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. I might say I have discussed this with 
Mr. Wolfe and I realize the international ramifications and security 
reasons for not going into the details as to exactly how, why and where- 
fore the surplus occurred. It seems to me for our purposes as a Com- 
mittee on Government Operations that our main objective could be 
reached and accomplished and secured if we could determine only that 
there was in fact a surplus, and if there was any authorization by the 
Congress for the use of the surplus for this operation. 

Now what our committee is always anxious to know is, Do these 
executive departments use funds appropriated for one purpose to do 
something else, so that instead of returning it to the United States 
Treasury and having to come before Congress for an appropriation 
for that specific purpose, they use other funds and somehow it takes 
the legislative and appropriation authority away from the Congress. 

I felt, therefore, for the purpose of our record, we would not need 
to go into all of the reasons that might create international complica- 
tions as to why there was a surplus. But if there was a surplus in 
fact, and these gentlemen were able to satisfy the Committee on Appro- 
priations that there was, and the Appropriations Committee did 
authorize the transfer for this particular purpose, then that satisfied 
our investigation. 

Mr. Wotre. | can assure the committee that by agreements made 
and counts made even on the generous estimates of outstanding obli- 
gations, there is still sufficient money in that account to pay off every 
claim, even though there was not one lost, or anything else. Because, 
of course, in previous fiscal years we have been under direction, and 
logically so, to use local currencies for every possible use rather than 

dollars. 

Mr. Horrman. So what some of the committee were thinking was, 
if there was a surplus why not turn it back to the United States 
Treasury and let it be reappropriated in the regular way. Beacuse 
you do not think 1 man in 10 on the floor of the House when that 
appropriation bill came up with that general language in it, would 
realize what was being done, do you? 

Mr. Wourer. At that time? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Wotre. Not until this coming fiscal year for local currencies 
as such, except in the field of surplus property credits. We have 
always submitted the information to the Congress and Bureau of the 
Budget, but never before until this Congress and this fiscal year have 
local currencies as such been appropriated by Congress. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, we have no way of knowing. Do you 
know that in the next day we have to vote on an appropriation bill. 
How does the average Member on the floor know how much he is 
voting to allow the State Department when we do not know how 
much you have hid away somewhere else in another pocket? 

Mr. Wotrr. No, sir. Ever since we have taken over from the 
Department of the Army in Germany our deutschemarks budget has 
always been explicitly stated to the Congress. 
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Mr. Horrman. I do not see anything in the testimony. It says, 
“Funds of any type.” 

Mr. Wotrer. As I mentioned, sir, much of this discussion in the 
appropriation hearings—and I think I can name the individuals 
there—was mostly off the record and the gentlemen of that com- 
mittee—and I think Mr. Gary was chairman and Mr. Rooney and 
Mr. Wigglesworth, I know was there, and Mr. Coudert 

Mr. Horrman. That is all right. But what about the rest of us? 
What about the other 434 in the Congress? How did we know 
anything about it? Do you not agree with me that if Mr. Riehlman 
is asked to vote on this appropriation bill tomorrow—l do not think 
there is anything on the State Department, though there may be 
do you not think he ought to know what you have tucked away in 
some corner? 

Mr. Wotre. That is exactly the reason why since 1951 we have 
put our deutschemarks in the hearings before the Appropriations 
Committee. Our deutschemarks were never required until this year, 
but we have always brought them forth and put them in the hearings 
and asked that they be inserted there. 

Mr. Horrman. So tomorrow, if | ask someone on the Appropriations 
Committee when that bill comes up, and say, ‘How much money does 
the State Department have?’’ he will be able to tell me? 

Mr. Wotre. As far as Germany is concerned you certainly can, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That is good. 

Mr. Woure. And they have been able to for 3 years. 

Mr. Horrman. I never knew. Did you? 

Mr. Wotre. It has always been included in the committee hearings 
since we took over. 

Mr. Brownson. I have two figures on the surplus. One is 80 
million and the other is 73 million deutschemarks. Which is correct? 

Mr. Wotre. The 73 million is the balance and the 80 million is 
the surplus. 

Mr. Lanvarr. The size of the fund originally was 160 million 
deutschemarks. 

Mr. Wotre. 170 million. 

Mr. Lantrarr. So the surplus has been left there and the balance 
transferred to this fund. 

Mr. Woure. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Let me ask you this further question: Would it be 
possible for the Department of Defense, for example, to have utilized 
these deutschemark credits in connection with the mutual assistance 
program and thereby cut down the necessity for dollar appropriations 
in our Congress? 

Mr. Woxre. These counterpart funds, sir, are generated—— 

Mr. Lantrarr. Not counterpart. 

Mr. Wourr. Oh, these funds; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanrarr. When you talk about actually utilizing credits we 
didn’t otherwise use, that is not actually true. It is just that the 
State Department got there ‘‘fustest’’ with their request for it. Isn’t 
that right? 

Mr. Woure. I meant to say, Mr. Lantaff, we could not use the 
funds—any surplus in this fund—without congressional approval. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I understand that. 

Mr. Woire. Which we secured in fiscal vear 1951. 
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Mr. Lanrarr. But such funds as are available over there—l1 believe 
when we discussed this in Germany last vear we decided consideration 
can be given or should be given to the utilization of those funds for 
such purposes as balancing the West German budget, and providing 
for the Mutual Security efforts. 

Mr. Wore. That is right, sin 

Mr. Lanvarr. And at the same time we are considering an expanding 
building program. Because when we say we are not taking anything 
out of the Treasury it is not actually true, because if we can utilize 
these for other purposes it might be possible to defer some of these 
programs and cut down dollar appropriations in the appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. RippLesercer. That is correct. 

Mr. Woure. It is certainly correct, sir. It comes down to (1) you 
have to have housing for your people; and (2) if we can construct this 
out of local currencies it is 

Mr. Lanrarr. Under this type of appropriation, as I pointed out 
earlier, you do not have to come before the Bureau of the Budget and 
justify those expenditures. 

Mr. Wo.rer. We have it every year. 

Mr. Kerrigan. But the point he makes is you did not have to. 

Mr. Woure. No, sir; we did not have to. 

Mr. Lantarr. You had your own internal budget. 

Mr. Wore. Yes, sir. And the inactivity of this account has been 
such, I might add, that when we took over in 1949, or early 1950, 
here was 150 million deutschemarks we could not touch except for 
one purpose, and there was no activity in that one purpose. So we 
put that money to work in Germany in German Treasury bonds, and 
have now netted a-profit of 20 million deutschemarks. 

Mr. Lanvrarr. Do I understand before you build any more buildings 
in Germany you will first have to secure Bureau of the Budget ap- 
proval? 

Mr. Wotrer. Absolutely. 

Mr. Lantarr. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wore. Beginning the Ist of July. 

Mr. Lantrarr. You discussed it with them but did not have to get 
approval. 

Mr. Wotre. Not for this program. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That is what 1 am talking about. 

Mr. Woure. I am sorry. 

Mr. Lanrarr. For all of this 85 million deutschemarks program 
you do not have to get Bureau of the Budget approval? 

Mr. Wo.rr. No, sir; but we did discuss it with the Bureau of the 
Budget—extensively. 

Mr. Lanvarr. If they had pointed out to you your space require- 
ments exceeded that normally allowed for housing, you would not 
have had to comply with any suggestions they might have made? 

Mr. Woure. Not technically, but we would have thought it ad- 
visable to do so, certainly. 

Mr. Lantarr. Do you not think it would be a sound idea, in view 
of our present program in effecting every possible economy, to co- 
ordinate this with every other building program and before you build 
any more buildings in Germany, get their approval? 
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Mr. Rippiesercer. I would say that is an entirely reasonable sug- 
gestion, but this program is under the difficulty of time. If the 
contractuals are ratified 

Mr. Lantarr. You talk about time. We have a re-plan here on 
which there is no specification for the principal officer’s building in 
Bremen. What time is involved there? We do not even have any 
specifications. You can certainly go before the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. RippLeperGcer. Yes, we can. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Why can’t we get the State Department to go before 
the Bureau of the Budget to get Bureau of the Budget approval on all 
other buildings in this program? 

Mr. Wourer. We felt we had it. 

Mr. Lanvrarr. You say you do not have to do it. 

Mr. Wore. No, but we did. In fact, we had a Bureau of the 
Budget man over there and went over this program in great detail 
with him. 

Mr. Lantarr. But in the testimony today you exceeded the Bureau 
of the Budget standards for similar and comparable housing. 

Mr. King. Those are new standards. 

Mr. Lantarr. I am not just saying this. That was designed in the 
interests of the taxpayers. Why do you not take the rest of this 
program and get Bureau of the Budget approval before you proceed 
with it. 

Mr. Wotre. [ would also have to get Bureau of the Budget approval 
for extensive rental allowances if we do not get under way. 

Mr. Lantarr. Does the State Department believe it should go 
before the Bureau of the Budget and get their approval before pro- 
ceeding further with this building program? 

Mr. Wo re. If the committee feels it is necessary to do it, we will 
do it. 

Mr. Lantarr. I asked you if you thought you should. 

Mr. Wotre. No, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. You say you feel it ought to go? 

Mr. Wourer. Yes, sir, because every year we have Bureau of the 
Budget approval on the program. 

Mr. HurrMman. Will you tell me what the job of the State Depart- 
ment abroad is? What is the State Department trying to do over 
there? 

Mr. RippLeserGer. Yes, sir. I will try to answer that. In 
Germany, of course, we are still in occupation and, consequently, 
under the so-called occupation statute we exercise a number of powers 
that are not ordinarily exercised in other countries in which we have 
merely diplomatic representation. We hope that will change as soon 
as these treaties, namely, the contractual agreements, are ratified. 
When that time comes, of course, what we shall bave in Germany 
will be comparable to our representation in France or Great Britain. 
In other words, an Embassy. 

However, today we still have what is known as the Allied High 
Commissioner in which the ultimate sovereignty in Germany resides. 
So, in addition to the normal functions of representation to a foreign 
government and the consular activities, we still exercise a high degree 
of power and sovereignty and authority in Germany. 

Mr. Hurrman. Concerning these buildings that we have been dis- 
cussing here, what are you using them for, and what do you seek to 
accomplish through their use? 
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Mr. Rrppitesercer. They are principally buildings for our con- 
sular employees in the consulates. 

Mr. Hurrman. All of these buildings you are talking about here? 

Mr. Ripptesercer. Not all. The second category is the so-called 
American Houses, which carry on the American ideas, so to speak, in 
Germany, in an attempt to combat Soviet propaganda—and office 
buildings. 

Mr. Horrman. I saw the pictures. In many of them are groups of 
children, apparently at school, and also adults. What are you trying 
to teach those children and those adults? 

Mr. RippLeserGcer. We are trying to get into their heads very 
simply that they belong to the West and must stand against Soviet 
aggression with us. 

Mr. Horrman. That is, that our Government is better than the 
Soviet Government? 

Mr. RippieserGcer. Exactly. 

Mr. Horrman. Not better than the German Government? 

Mr. Rippiesercer. No, but certainly better than the Soviet 
Government; and to attempt to influence the Germans to support the 
free world. 

Mr. Horrman. To get them to be friendly? 

Mr. RippLesercer. And to support us and help in the defense. 

Mr. Horrman. And is it to set forth the superiority of our way of 
doing things? 

Mr. Rrpp_eserGer. | would not call it superiority, but familiarity. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, there is no reason to make them familiar 
with something that is not better. 

Mr. RippLEeBERGER. I hope in some respects it is better. 

Mr. Horrman. That is what I thought. It is to convince those 
people our way of doing things is better than the Soviet way. 

Mr. Rippiepercer. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And better than the German way too. 

Mr. Ripp.eserGer. Yes, sir, and to convince them 

Mr. Horrman. And better than the German way? 

Mr. Rippiesercer. Better than the old German way today in 
Germany, in a country which is really democratic in spirit. 

That is why we carry on this extensive program. 

Mr. Horrman. Then we are trying to change their way of doing 
things? 

Mr. RippLeserGer. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And their form of government. 

Mr. RippLeBerGer. No, because their present form of government, 
I would say, under the constitution is democratic. But I will be frank 
to say to you the roots of democracy in Germany are still not very 
deep and that is why we attempt to deepen them. 

Mr. Founrary. What you are trying to do is preach the gospel of 
democracy. 

Mr. RippieserGcer. Exactly. 

Mr. Horrman. Whether they want it or not. 

Mr. RippLesercer. We hope they want it, and we hope they have 
learned their lesson. 

Mr. Brownson. One other question I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from the Comptroller’s office is this: Concerning this fund of 
deutschemarks that was built up as prisoner-of-war funds, was that 
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built up partly from the salary of industries and other people who 
— “1 prisoners of war and paid them this money? 

Mr. Monaauan. Mr. Shultz is from the Comptroller of the Army. 

Mr. Brownson. All right. 

Mr. Suuurz. Yes, sir, it was. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, if I ran a tomato canning factory 
and used German prisoners of war in the labor shortage in World War 
II, part of that money makes up the overall prisone1 r-of-war funds? 

Mr. Sauurz. Yes, sir. Technically. Actually, the way it worked, 
that money came into the Government, and the money that went into 
the prisoner of war trust fund is actually from the Finance of the 
Army appropriation. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, to all intents and purposes, the 
sums of money received from manufacturers and farmers and people 
like that were considered at the time the appropriation was made, but 
the appropriation turned out to be higher than you needed. 

Mr. Suuurz. It was not the total amount. The amounts varied 
with I think about 80 cents paid for labor per day. It was not 
necessarily true the amounts realized from the labor of the prisoner 
of war was the amount paid to him. 

Mr. Mituer of New York. Mr. Wolfe, might it be a fair statement 
on the part of the committee to say that,in view of the fact that 
apparently the Bureau of the Budget has now inaugurated new 
specifications and regulations concerning space, and so forth and so 
on, for housing of personnel overseas and in view of the fact that a 
great portion of your program in Germany, concerning which we have 
been talking today, has not even been started, so to speak, or is in 
any more than an embryonic stage of planning, would you state to 
the committee that should it be the committee’s recommendation 
when we get out our report and recommendations, which will be as 
rapidly as possible, probably within a week—that as far as the future 
building program which you contemplate in Germany is concerned, 
that you will clear it with the Bureau of the Budget according to their 
new specifications and regulations concerning the overall program of 
this Government in building on foreign soil? 

Mr. Wo re. I do not think their standards as they developed 
them take into consideration the job that we require our people to do 
in their homes overseas. If their standards are built on that basis I 
would most certainly agree, sir, and if they take that into consider- 
ation—not an apartment here, but an apartment overseas to do the 
job the individual is required to do overseas—yes, sir; I would cer- 
tainly agree with that. 

Mr. Minuer of New York. Didn’t.I understand Mr. King to say 
that his figures were revised only recently because they were not in 
accordance with the most recent regulations of the Bureau of the 
Budget, which are not even published yet? Or did I misunderstand 
him? 

Mr. Kine. We have no knowledge whatsoever of those standards. 
They are new. 

Mr. Lantarr. The point is, Mr. Wolfe, if you did not have this 
fund available over there, which you are using, you would still have 
to go before the Bureau of the Budget and justify this on the basis 
of need. 
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Mr. Woxrer. Granted, sir. I thought we had accomplished that, 
even though not required to do it. I thought we had accomplished 
that long ago when we first started this. Because, as I think I can 
show here, we had correspondence from the man responsible for our 
budget in the Bureau of the Budget who says, “Gentlemen, for 
Heaven’s sake go along with this. We can see a long term saving of 
dollars for housing allowances.” 

Mr. Mituer of New York. Our point is, while we recognize tech- 
nically as far as this particular fund is concerned that you do not need 
to go to the Bureau of the Budget, nevertheless, inasmuch as we have 
now a new Bureau of the Budget Director and new pronouncements 
on economy—and particularly as far as building is concerned—by 
this Government, and particularly in overseas areas, would you mind, 
since your program is in the embryonic stage and has not commenced, 
would you mind, so as to be consistent in the use of these funds with 
the use of funds being spent by our Government elsewhere, to get 
the clearance from the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Wotre. I think we have to do that anyway under this new 
economy directive, come to think of it. 

Mr. Miuiuer of New York. But will you do it? 

Mr. Wo.re. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Are there any further questions? Mr. 
King? , 

Mr. Kina. I would like to incorporate in the record, if I might, a 
summation of the explanation of these comparatively high prices on 
the German program for the information of this committee. 

Mr. Miuuer of New York. Certainly, and without objection it is 
so ordered. 

I declare the subcommittee adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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Excerpts From FBO GERMAN FILES COVERING THE CONSULAR-AMERICA Hovusk 
PROGRAM INDICATING DETERMINATION OF FBO To Srress Economy 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1952, DESIGN MEETING AT BONN, GERMANY 


F ankfort America House 


Mr. King advised that it is satisfactory provided integrity of design is not 
violated and cost is not too great. Variety just for variety’s sake is out. 


Hamburg Family House 


Mr. King’s opinion is that the two sites will be construed as extravagant. He 
thinks that Marie-Luisen Str. site should be designed to accommodate 32 units in 
2 buildings. 

It was agreed that this house will be wall-bearing construction based on scheme 
2 with long gallery and stairs at each end. 

Bremen gallery treatment was discussed. Three schemes were proposed as 
follows: 

1. Masonry grill. : 

2. Metal louvers below sill with fixed glass above and glass louvers at top. 

3. High metal rail with wired glass filler. 

Scheme 1 was considered objectionable because it is expensive and can be 
climbed by children; it is also a dirt catcher and darkens the kitchens. Scheme 


2 was considered too expensive as well as defeating the advantage of having con- 
tinuous fresh air in kitchens. After some discussion Mr. King approved scheme 


3 for use. 
Mr. King advised that there had been a change in the VOA program in Munich. 
He suggested that temporary buildings to house VOA should be considered. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1952, DESIGN MEETING AT PARIS, FRANCE 


The number of maids’ rooms in the current housing program was discussed and 
Mr. King requested that SOM make a study with a view to reducing the number 
of maids’ rooms in future projects, especially where housing is constructed in 
downtown areas where sufficient transportation is available. 


LETTER TO PROJECTS MANAGER DATED MARCH 13, 1952 


As you are aware the Department’s budget for technical services on this project 
is limited and we will want to work very closely with you at all times to insure 
the most economical handling of the program and to eliminate all unnecessary 
expenses arising from changes in program requirements or from any other cause. 


CABLE TO BONN DATED OCTOBER 9, 1952 


Owing necessity accomplishing this program within budget and time required 
authorized concentrate housing where time and economy justify as proposed by 
King and concurred in by Ambassador, Wolfe, and others during September 
meeting. Where apartment-type housing involved disadvantages of concentra- 
tion and possible adverse local reaction are not effectively lessened by increasing 
number and location of apartment buildings. 


GENSEMER’S REPORT OF OCTOBER 19, 1952 


To offset this increased cost the following changes were made to effect cost 
reductions. Upon information from Washington that no additional funds could 
be expected America Houses in Nuremberg, Freiberg, and Kassel, and staff 
housing in Berlin for 135 persons were eliminated from the program with an 
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estimated reduction in program cost of DM12,000,000. At the same time the 
original designs were reviewed to further reduce the program costs. The struc- 
tural system for the staff housing was redesigned and finish standards were 
reduced to effect a sav ings of about DM1,000,000. In September 1952 the entire 
program was reviewed and the following measures were adopted to further reduce 
the program cost: 

(a) The request of the VOA for family housing facilities for 75 percent of their 
personnel was modified to 50 percent for an estimated savings of DM1,476,000. 
This reduction was concurred in by HICOG. 

(b) It was decided to concentrate staff housing in larger buildings on fewer 
sites for an estimated saving in the construction costs of DM1,000,000. This 
concentration is being attempted by the following measures: 

(1) Utilizing 3 family sites for staff housing in Munich in place of 5. 

(2) Using 3-story apartment houses in place of 2-story houses. 

3) Location of all housing facilities in Duesseldorf and Stuttgart on two sites 
each. 

It is estimated that the savings from all the measures as outlined above total 
DM 15,475,000. 

HUMELSINE’S LETTER OF DECEMBER 15, 1952 


Mr. Humelsine in a letter to Mr. King expresses concern over the cost of the 
principal officers’ houses and the inclusion of the VOA office studio facilities as 
planned. He suggests consideration be given to lease or the construction of tem- 
porary facilities for VOA. 


KING’S LETTER TO HUMELSINE DATED DECEMBER 29, 1952 


I wish to advise as follows regarding the two points covered in your memo- 
randum of December 15: 

1. My analysis of the principal officer houses indicates that both the program 
budget estimates for these houses are excessive (having been arrived at against 
unapproved preliminary sketches) and the layouts are too generous in certain 
particulars. I expect economies in both aspects but we will not know what the 
actual cost will be on the unpredictable rising market in Germany until we have 
taken actual bids on a pilot project. To accomplish this with minimum loss of 
time, speculation and investment in architectural-engineering services I have 
instrueted the architects during our conference last week in New York to- 

a) modify the requirements on the Bremen residence along prescribed lines, 
and 

b) limit the production of working drawings and specifications to the house in 
Bremen as a basis for determining procedure on all the consular residences. 

2. We are still in the process of analyzing the relative merits of construction 
versus leasing of the VOA office-studio needs for Munich I am dissatisfied with 
the prospects under both methods for the following reasons: 

(a) Effective and prompt support of the VOA program in Munich cannot be 
given under a construction program, whether it be Government financed or a 
private construction-lease arrangement. 

(b) I question the assumption or findings thus far that there are no quarters 
available for lease, either through appropriate arrangements ses modification of 
the present VOA space in the municipally owned building, or for other rentable 
space. 

(c) I am advised from various sources that the elaborate facilities built and 
owned by Radio Free Europe in Munich may have to be vacated. If this is at 
all probable, it would seem exceedingly unwise to commit construction or sub- 
stantial lease payments for VOA quarters, if the Radio Free Europe space can 
be made available to VOA within the next | or 2 years. 

(d) We require assurances, in the case of construction-lease arrangements, that 
the deutschemark funds available to us can be used for such prepaid leasing 
operations under 10 years duration. 

e) Further cost data, in any case, is essential with regard to the difficult 
problem of communication between the new receiving and transmitting stations 
and the studios. The present and less costly plan of installing a 90-foot relay 
tower on the studio building may very well prove unacceptable to the municipal 
authorities. 

If the foregoing questions resolve themselves into the single alternatives of 
building ourselves, or of entering into a construction-lease arrangement, then I 
would definitely favor the latter as being the wiser investment. (I understand 
that present arrangements with the German Government limit the life of the 
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VOA program to 5 years We could not possibly hope to compete on an economic 
basis by a short-term construction program as opposed to commercial leasing. 
The sale of this type of structure would be a highly speculative venture and there 
is the additional factor that such construction would preclude the use of an 
existing Government-owned property for staff housing construction having both 
a short- and long-term sales value 

I will report to you of final results of our analysis on this VOA project as soon 
a possible 


DECEMBER 19 AND 20 DESIGN MEETING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Vunich consulate 

As to the typical office floor the question was raised by Mr. Jacobs as to the 
need for two stairwells in such a small building. It was explained that the local 
building code required this However, this point would be further explored as 
to the possibility of eliminating one stain 
Diisse ldorf housing 

The design for Kauerswertherstrasse was approved with 1 modification—that 
2 bavs be taken off the south end of the maids’ wing, thus reducing the number 
of maids’ rooms by 4 


Hlambu rg Housi ng 


Schemes for the two sites at Marialuisen Strasse and Wolfsonweg were dis- 


cussed Mr. King thought that 3 bathrooms were more than sufficient for a 
3-bedroom apartment Mr. Bunshaft suggested that the lavoratory be taken 
out and made into a storage room Upon consideration of this condition, the 
scheme for the site at Marialuisen was found to be acceptable The scheme for 


the site of Wolfsonweg was also discussed. Mr. Bunshaft suggested that 2 maids’ 
room be taken out and the proposed maids’ wing reduced by 1 bay. 
Bre men principal re side nce 

On December 20 the meeting was resumed at 10 a. m., at which time the 
detailed designs of the previously approved preliminary designs of this residence 


were reviewed. It was found that the service facilities of this residence had 
increased in size. It was requested by Mr. King that this residence be reduced 
in size back to the cubage presented at the meetings in September. With this 


modification the designs presented were generally approve d 

It was requested that we proceed with working drawings on this residence 
only—that we were not to proceed with working drawings for any other residence, 
such as Frankfurt and Hamburg. The purpose of this was to prevent unneces- 
sary drawings being made until we had completed working drawings on the 
Bremen residence and received accurate prices and so the f. b. o. office could 
determine if they were to continue with the same size residence on future resi- 
dences, or if they would reduce the requirements 


KING CABLE DATED JANUARY 2, 19538, TO GENSEMER RE COSTS GERMAN PROGRAM 


Prior any further authorizations construction contracts GER will require more 
detailed analysis competitive bids as basis justification awards. Specifically 
will require independent quantitative takeoff as basis for comparison with labor, 
material, unit prices, overhead and profit estimates of bidders on a selected project. 
When this data developed endeavor obtain direct comparison through NEGOTS 
with suecessful GEN bidder and his subbidders. Also require best available 
INFO on current or recent costs reasonably comparable commercial construction 
similar locale. Expedite on high program priority basis 


OUTLINE OF VARIOUS CHANGES DISCUSSED AND ORDERED AT DESIGN REVIEW 
MEETINGS WHICH WERE NOT RECORDED 


A. Changes made prior to starting design by f. b. 0. as economies: 

(1) Program called for in family housing: 50 percent 2-bedroom units, 50 per- 
cent 3-bedroom units. Changed to 25 percent 1-bedroom units, 25 percent 2-bed- 
room units, 50 percent 3-bedroom units. 

(2) Change 75 percent family and 25 percent bachelors’ apartments arranged 
for VOA in Munich to 50 percent bachelor and 50 percent family thus eliminating 
15 apartments. 

B. Changes after Bremen family housing drawings and estimates were 
completed: 

(1) Change from structural concrete frame system to wall bearing. 

(2) Maids’ rooms in basement and three floors of apartments 
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3) Smaller one-bedroom unit for bachelors. 
C. Changes since Bremen bachelor drawings were completed: 
Fifty percent reduction in maids’ rooms. 
Concentration of more apartments on one site especially in Munich, which 
has 50 percent of all the apartments to be built 

3) Elimination of lavatory in three-bedroom apartments 

(4) In tall buildings in Munich the elimination of through ventilated apartments 
by providing small inside corridors and only providing cross-ventilated apart- 
ments thus saving cubage 


(1 
(2) 





APPENDIX 2 
FBO STATEMENT FOR HEARINGS 


The consular-America House program in Germany is an integral part of the 
general effort toward resumption of normal diplomatic and consular relations, 
and our approach has been toward permanent construction to meet long-range 
needs. Since we have had to base this program exclusively on a deutschemark 
economy, there has been the need for developing certain experience factors and, 
at the same time, to evolve architectural and structural designs that would repre 
sent the best in American and German collaboration toward efficient and econom 
ical buildings. We have had to proceed more or less simultaneously with land 
purchases, designs, and contract drawings on some 40 buildings in 9 cities. On 
the basis of actual bid costs on the first five buildings it may be fairly stated that 
low construction c&sts have been achieved, by direct comparison with any com 
parable United States or European structures. The consular office buildings and 
Amerikahauses are ranging from 95 cents to $1.34 per cubic foot, as against $1.75 
to $2.55 in the United States. The first housing project, in Bremen, came in at 
96 cents per cubic foot as against $1.30 average in the United States for fireproof 
apartment construction. The bids on the office building at Dusseldorf dropped 
7 cents per cubic foot through economies in design developed from analysis of 
the first bids received on the Bremen office building. On the staff housing the 
second project at Bremen dropped from 96 cents to 80 cents per cubic foot. 

In spite of these demonstrably low unit construction costs, the cost per apart 
ment unit was high if the user requirements were to be met. The primary factors 
involved in this higher cost per apartment are as follows: 

1. In this program, we are building an average of 23 apartments per site versus 
the United States practice of building from 350 to 1,500 units per site. The total 
of 275 apartment units in the German program are distributed over 5 cities, 12 
sites, and 19 individual buildings. This in itself would account for increasing 
construction and land costs per unit by at least 16 percent. This dispersal of 
units is dictated by political policy and by zoning limitation 

2. The second factor is the comparative ratio between 1-, 2-, and 3-bedroom 
units. In the United States the average distribution is 25 percent 1-bedroom 
units, 50 percent 2- and 25 percent 3-bedroom units. The experience factor in 
housing bachelors and families among American employees in Germany calls for 
25 percent 1- and 2-bedroom units and 50 percent 3-bedroom units. In other 
words, larger families and group housing of bachelor employees in apartments 
produce higher than the average number of 3-bedrecom apartments and increases 
costs by about 14 percent. 

3. The third factor, arising in part from the second, is the number of rooms per 
apartment. The average in the United States ranges from 3.3 to 4.3 rooms per 
apartment. The average of the program in Germany is 5.4 to 6.31 rooms per 
apartment, due to the addition of a dining area and a maid’s room for each 
apartment in accordance with the using agency’s requirements. 

We estimate that these three primary reasons for higher costs on the German 
program over comparable apartment unit costs in the United States account for 
about a 45 percent increase. 

The size of the rooms in the apartments compares reasonably well with United 
States standards at comparable income or rental levels. Since the apartment 
units were designed for Bremen, some significant economies have been effected. 
These include a 50 percent reduction in maids’ quarters, simplification of structural 
design, elimination of some baths, and realinement of bedroom ratios and apart- 
ment layouts, These revisions are now in process of design, and exact savings 
are as yet unknown but will probably reduce the average construction cost per 
apartment by 25 percent or, from the equivalent in deutschemarks, of $22,800 per 
apartment to the deutschemark equivalent of $17,100. 

I would like to touch on two aspects of the economics of this program. First, 
on the basis of the estimated rental allowance savings accruing from Government- 
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owned quarters, approximately $665,000 per annum, the justified capital invest- 
ment in land and improvements could be $12,800,000 on the government formulae 
for investment in land and structures. The German housing program as presently 
programed will not exceed the deutschemark equivalent of $7,704,003. I recognize 
that maximum economy is the objective rather than simply staying within eco- 
comic limits; still, the margin of savings in capital investment of $5,095,997 
and annual net rental savings of about $425,000 per annum, or about $283,000 
savings after replacement charges, is significant. Secondly, American bachelor 
personnel in Germany will be required to share apartment accommodations and, 
in such cases, the cost per apartment and the size of the apartments should be 
considered in relation to the number of salaries and paying occupants rather than 
on the basis of a single occupant. If this criteria is considered, the average apart- 
ment construction costs per rental occupant would be $17,700 instead of $22,800 
(with no reduction calculated here for the savings expected from the developing 
economies noted above). 

In conclusion, I can report that this investment in housing will be self-liquidating 
and, should the present situation in Germany alter materially in succeeding years, 
these apartments can be sold at a net gain to the taxpayer. 


APPENDIX 3 
MISCELLANEOUS NoTES—GERMAN PROGRAM 


The budget established for the German program was DM80,000,000. This 

yas to cover 8 consular office buildings, 6 America Houses for the information 

program, 19 apartment buildings and 7 residences for the chiefs of consular mis- 
sions. As our program estimates stand today, we are within this budget. 

At the present time only the consular office building and one housing project 
at Bremen have been placed under construction contract. 

Of this DM80,000,000 budget, DM452,000,000 is allocated to construction. 
The remainder is devoted to land purchase, furnishings, architects’ fees, and com- 
munications equipment. We have completed working drawings and have received 
bids on five projects totaling DM9,100,000. These five projects are within the 
budget which has been established for them. 

In developing the plans for the staff housing units, some changes in the criteria 
were made in the interests of economy. We established the principle of 1-bedroom 
apartments instead of 2. for families, and increased the number of 3-bedroom units 
to accommodate more bachelors in less apartments. Reduction in the number of 
bathrooms was made (see also separate tabulation on other savings). 

The doubling up of bachelor personnel in a single apartment represents definitely 
a compromise with what the same officer could accomplish with his rental allow- 
ance in private quarters in the United States and also in Germany, were such 
housing available. Accordingly, such apartments were sized more liberally than 
if they were to be occupied by a single officer. 

Where the Government is required to build for the Foreign Service, it is generally 
considered highly desirable to disperse the units as much as possible among the 
foreign community for purposes of better relations with the nationals, and to 
avoid the political disadvantages of the enclave or concentrated housing exclu- 
sively for American personnel. In the German program there was a widespread 
feeling for such dispersal, but the cost of providing individual or duplex units 
throughout the community would have been exorbitant. Accordingly, it was 
determined to use the apartment-type housing, concentrating as many units as 
possible on a single site. Even with this policy, however, the neighborhood 
zoning restrictions and desire for maximum dispersal under budgetary limitations 
limited the number of units to as little as eight per building. In comparing the 
unit cost of housing this number as against the more normal United States 
standard of several hundred per single building, it must be recognized that the 
unit costs will drop very substantially in the latter operation. 

Separate testimony has or will be given on the housing shortages and political 
factors relating to this program. 

Attention is invited to exhibit entitled ‘Comparison of staff houses in oil- 
company installations abroad.’’ From this chart it is interesting to note that of 
10 companies having substantial installations of company-owned housing, the 
average of all staff houses built ranges from 1,212 to 2,900 square feet per unit, 
with the general average at about 1,600 square feet per unit. 
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